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THE MIND OF KIERKEGAARD 


I. THE PROBLEM AND THE PERSONAL OUTLOOK 


James CoLuins 


INTRODUCTION 


This article is the first in a series of four introductory studies on the 
mind of Kierkegaard. The present essay will first consider the general 
problem raised by Kierkegaard for contemporary philosophy and then 
the early personal views which lie behind his published writings. Later 
on in this series, these writings themselves will’ be analyzed for their 
position on aestheticism and the spheres of existence, systematic philoso- 

_ phy, and questions relative to social and religious life. No apology is 
needed for reconsidering more at length matters which were first 
broached some five years ago! There is all the more reason at the 
‘present time for returning to the study of Kierkegaard, since his 
importance is growing with every advance of existentialism and the 
movements running counter to it. Moreover, he is beginning to attract 
the attention of Thomists, who wish to evaluate his views from the 
standpoint of an existential Christian wisdom. Kierkegaard presents a 
number of special difficulties for readers who approach him with this 
background of preparation and interest. 


KIERKEGAARD AND CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY 


Some justification must be offered for asking men to study in detail 
texts written in a past age. Usually this historical aspect of philosophy 


DR. JAMES COLLINS received his doctorate at the Catholic University of 
America. He is a member of the Department of Philosophy of St. Louis University 
and the editorial board of Tue Mopern ScHoorman. He is a frequent contributor 
to journals both here and abroad. 
1“Kierkegaard’s Critique of Hegel,” Thought, XVIII (1943), 74. 
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is vindicated on the ground of truth itself, for the passage of time does 
not sweep away permanent human insights. But there is another 
reason which can be advanced for directing our attention to the past, a 
reason taking into account not what is abiding but what is changing in 
human thought. Philosophers and those whose duties require them to 
deal with intellectual problems have special obligations toward their 
own contemporaries. It is not primarily a matter of keeping abreast of 
the times, of keeping well informed about the currents of thought. Wis- 
dom does indeed incline one to see truths in an integrated way and as 
ordered to what is highest and most permanent in being. As a human 
virtue, however, wisdom gives its possessor the power and inclination 
to bring the body of truth to bear upon the situation at a particular time. 
Otherwise, the expansion from contemplation into enlightened concrete 
action could never be successfully made. What this presupposes is an 
accurate appraisal of the intellectual and moral condition of one’s own 
day. Since this complex question can scarcely be answered without a — 
knowledge of antecedents, some historical investigation is inevitable. 
The exact amount and direction can be determined only by the case at 
hand. 

It can be shown without difficulty that our contemporaries are pre- 
occupied in one way or another with Soren Kierkegaard. Why this 
should be so is not at once apparent, since this Danish author (1813-55) 
lived and wrote far from the main stream of European cultural develop- 
ment. His works were composed in a language which few scholars use 
and which had not been forged into a philosophical instrument. His 
books scarcely belong to the class of philosophical literature either in 
their style or their spirit. They had but a meager circulation during his 
lifetime, and yet they are now available in translation in all the major 
languages. Moreover, the French, English, and Italian translations 
have been issued within the past decade. Not even the war years cut 
off the steady flow of valuable studies on Kierkegaard’s thought and 
personality from authors in many countries and of several philosophical 
schools. For a grasp of the contemporary mind in many of its funda- 
mental needs, aspirations, and antipathies, the reading of Kierkegaard is 
indispensable. 

It would be incorrect to suppose that this interest in Kierkegaard is 
due merely to his being a neglected figure in our history whose true 
stature needs to be determined. A number of recent scholars, especially 
among his countrymen, have indeed devoted themselves to purely 
biographical research about him.2 Their findings have furnished the 


aA. bibliography of Danish studies on the life and psychological development 
of Kierkegaard (especially the writings of Brandt, Geismar, and Heiberg) is 
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needed groundwork, for lack of which a good many eater 


_ Kierkegaardian studies (notably among the Germans) had a somewhat 


fantastic and arbitrary air about them. It is no longer necessary or 
even permissible to speculate vaguely and generally about Kierkegaard 


_ without any regard to the concrete details of his life and the actual setting 


of his works. But these historical labors remain rightly subservient to 


_ the philosophical and theological tasks that still remain to be completed. 


Kierkegaard is a good example of the “delayed-action effect” in the 


history of thought. In this respect, his case is somewhat similar to 
_that of Leibnitz, whose New Essays on the Human Understanding was 
not published until half a century after his death. Leibnitz’s treatise 


had all the greater effect upon the course of philosophical history for 
having been delayed until the period of Kant’s germination of the 


Critical project. The Kierkegaardian literature, for its part, has 


appeared successively in translation at opportune moments when it 
sheds light upon contemporary social and moral crises. During the 


- time of the first World War, Kierkegaard was being introduced to the 


men who were to shape the course of the next two decades of intellectual 


history in Germany. In his Psychology of World Views, published in 


1919, Karl Jaspers devoted several sections to an analysis of 


_Kierkegaard’s mentality, comparing it with those of Hegel and Nietzsche. 
The contrast between Kierkegaard and Nietzsche became, in fact, the 
_ dominant historical theme in Jasper’s own later philosophy. Heidegger, 
too, although admitting (in 1921, in a letter to Karl Lowith) that his 


culturally nihilistic tendency went contrary to Kierkegaard’s concern for 


Christian truth, was profoundly affected by Kierkegaard during his 
formative years. In footnotes to his Being and Time, published in 
1927, he acknowledges this debt in regard to many central notions 


which were transferred from their religious context to a temporalistic 
and nihilistic ontology. From the side of openly Christian philosophy 
and theology, there is evidence of a similar inspiration. Among notable 
early documents of Christian existentialism and crisis-theology may be 
listed: Haecker’s Séren Kierkegaard and the Philosophy of Inward- 
ness (1913), Barth’s commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (1919), 


and Ebner’s The Word and Spiritual Realities (1921). These repre- 


sentative books show the leavening effect of Kierkegaard upon a whole 
rising generation of thinkers. 


contained in T. Bohlin’s excellent general account: Sdéren Kierkegaard, homme 


et oeuvre, French trans. by P.-H. Tisseau (Bazoges-en-Pareds, 1941) ; the non- 


~ Danish studies and those Danish ones which are available in German are listed 


in J. Wahl’s comprehensive Etudes kierkegaardiennes (Paris, 1938). Among the 


German investigations, the most important is E. Hirsch, Kierkegaard-Studien 


“ 


(2 vols.; Giitersloh, 1933). 
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These facts are worth recalling as a corrective of the tendency to view — 


Kierkegaard only in the light of the consequences of the last twenty 
years. It is sometimes forgotten that Kierkegaard himself stands inde- 
pendently of existentialism and that his teaching has given rise to very 
diverse philosophies. In Germany, other factors such as phenomenology 
and philosophy of life must also be counted among the sources of 
existentialism. In other European countries, interest in Kierkegaard 
has often been stimulated by the prior introduction of German existen- 


tial philosophy and crisis-theology. The association has not been an — 


unmixed blessing for the Dane. In Britain and America he has been 
looked upon suspiciously by professional philosophers as a foreign 
importation, a literary fad, or (most damaging of all) a wedge for 


theological interests and a flood tide of unreason. This last considera- ~ 
tion led one otherwise moderate scholar to refer to “the sinister influence 


of Kierkegaard, whose miasma has hitherto hardly infected any scholars 
in this country [Great Britain] except certain Protestant theologians.” ? 
Clinical terminology is also customary among those American philoso- 
phers who have taken notice of the growing popular interest in him. 
Here in America, however, the problem has been complicated by the 
association established by naturalists between Kierkegaard and the 
forces of “authoritarianism.” Kierkegaard, Niebuhr, and Christian 
existentialism are linked with Maritain and Thomism as the respectable 
intellectual front for what Professor Otto charmingly calls “the incurable 
passion for temporal power.’ * In more forthright terms, adherents 
of organized religion are charged with cultivating Kierkegaard because 
of his stress upon faith, a transcendent God, the supernatural and 
religious authority—doctrines which are deemed incompatible with the 
scientific, humanistic, and democratic traditions in America. What- 
ever the case with Protestant thinkers, there has been in actual fact no 
movement among American Catholics to conclude an alliance between 
St. Thomas and Kierkegaard. For the most part, no attention has 
been paid to the latter thinker. In the few instances in which he has 
been read, the impact upon the Catholic mind has usually been one of 
suspicion and bewilderment. The suspicion is probably aroused by 
his handling of certain biblical themes, by the absence of any firm 


theology of the Church, and by the use to which his ideas on truth, faith, . 


and temporality have been put by recent existentialists. Some bewilder- 
ment 1s unavoidable by anyone of whatever convictions who attempts to 


3 From T. M. Knox’s report on phi i itai i 
Ros M. philosophy in G B i 
in Giornale di metafisica, 1 (1946), 224. ee 


4In the symposium Religious Liberals R i 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1947), p. 85. ee 
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tread a book by Kierkegaard without having any information about his 
_life and the plan of his works. Curiously enough, little guidance has 
_been sought even from reputable European Catholic Kierkegaardian 
tudents like Haecker, Przywara, Peterson, Dru, Jolivet, or Fabro} - 

It is doubtful whether American philosophers can leave Kierkegaard 
much longer in the hands of a few expert reviewers whose reports have, 
until now, taken the place of direct acquaintance. For one thing, the 
-hativism which was fostered by pragmatism cannot seal us off com- 
pletely from European preoccupations. A good sign is the appearance 
recently of one or two reliable American philosophical studies on exis- 
_tentialism, in which Kierkegaard is given considerable attention.® 
_Polemical talk is gradually giving way to a fair study of Kierkegaard 
entirely apart from fear of the bogies his ideas are supposed to entail. 
It would be intolerable to keep students away from a direct study of 
him simply because of the methodological prejudices of naturalism. 
For another thing, Thomists are becoming better prepared to meet 
‘the challenge of existentialism. The counterclaim has been advanced 
by Gilson and others that the philosophy of St. Thomas is the only 
genuine existentialism. Here is another instance in which trends in 
‘modern philosophy have forced Thomists to review their doctrine criti- 
cally and bring to the fore half-forgotten truths of their own tradition. 
To compare the Thomistic textbooks in metaphysics and theory of 
knowledge of half a century ago with those of today is to appreciate the 
difference between Thomism as an answer-to the post-Kantian world 
and as it is understood in a world sympathetic to existential themes. 
That Thomism does indeed satisfy the claims of a philosophy of 


 5The only one of TT. Haecker’s many books on Kierkegaard to be 
translated into English is his essay: Séren Kierkegaard, trans. A. Dru (London: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1937); Haecker translated much of Kierkegaard into 
German and wrote important monographs on Kierkegaard’s view of inwardness 
(1913) and truth (1932) ; the last work to issue from his pen was a biographical 
treatment of the Kierkegaard problem (1947). E. Przywara’s Das Geheimms 
Kierkegaards (Munich, 1929) is the most profound Catholic philosophical 
approach to the subject; cf. also R. Jolivet’s Introduction 4 Kierkegaard (Abbaye 
S. Wandrille, 1946) and P. Mesnard’s Le Vrai visage de Kierkegaard (Paris, 
1948). A. Dru is the English translator of Kierkegaard’s Journals, whereas 
C. Fabro has just issued volume one of the Italian translation (Brescia, 1948). 
The latter work contains a long introduction and critical notes of interest to 
Thomistic philosophers and theologians. The theological aspects of Kierkegaard 
have also been discussed from the Catholic standpoint in E. Peterson’s well- 
‘known inquiries into the nature of theology and of the Church, as well as in 
his volume on Kierkegaard as a witness to the truth. R. Guardini has also con- 
tributed some important essays on Kierkegaard to Hochland. 
- 6M. Grene, Dreadful Freedom: A Critique of Existentialism (Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1948); R. Harper, Existentialism: A Theory of Man (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1948). 
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existence has been brought out under pressure exerted by the recent 
movement. But as yet very little beyond the original assertion has 
been done in support of the exclusiveness of Thomism as being the only 
true existential philosophy. Here again, the issue cannot be decided 
ahead of time without giving a fair hearing to the modern claimants and 
above all to Kierkegaard himself. 

A helpful distinction has been proposed by Maritain in his Short 
Treatise on Existence and the Existent, a book which sympathetically 
paves the way for a Thomistic approach to Kierkegaard. He distin- 
guishes sharply between the “existential existentialism” of Kierkegaard 
himself and the “academic existentialism” of the philosophers who have 
professionally exploited the Danish source for their own theoretical 
ends.?. The original outlook was a dramatic, personal achievement, 
fundamentally a religious attitude which voiced the need of the indi- 
vidual for redemption and reconciliation with God. Ina negative way, 
Kierkegaard was opposed to Hegel’s attempt to subsume all life and 
history within his own dialectical categories. The irony is that recent 
existentialists have transformed Kierkegaard’s protest against systematic 
idealism into a systematic view in its own right, a system, moreover, 
which is not free from the presuppositions of idealism. His religious 
conceptions now appear in an antireligious philosophical framework. 
This incongruous situation should be sufficient warning against dis- 
missing him on the same grounds as atheistic existentialism. A study 
of books written from this latter standpoint shows that the authors are 
in conscious disagreement with Kierkegaard on basic points. Thus the 
antireligious teaching of Sartre stems mainly from his metaphysical use 
of the phenomenological method, from the atheistic postulate which he 
shares in common with Heidegger, and even from the immanent dialectic 
learned from Hegel. On the other hand, the existential stand of 
Gabriel Marcel indicates the possibility of developing existentialism 
along openly religious lines. His journals raise the same question, how- 
ever, about the legitimacy of transforming a religious attitude into a 
formal philosophy. Perhaps his answer would be that no reform of 
postulatory positions is possible unless someone does the work of 
reshaping the subjectivity itself wherein the radical option for or 
against God is made. This is a kind of intermediate task of moral per- 
suasion and regeneration which belongs to the phenomenological pro- 
legomena to philosophy.’ All philosophers lay down the requirement 
of a good disposition before the truth can be grasped. 


T Court traité de Vexistence et de Vexistant (Paris: Hartmann, 1947), chap. v, 
sec. 1. A similar dissociation of Kierkegaard from Heidegger was urged by 
A. Delp, Tragische Existenz (Freiburg i. B., 1935). 

8F. Copleston, “Existentialism,” Philosophy, XXIII (1948), 19, suggests that 
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THE PRESENT-DAY ISSUE 
All these considerations help to define Kierkegaard’s role in contem- 
porary philosophy. He cannot be relegated to antiquarian research, 
unless one is prepared to deny a good part of the philosophical prob- 


_lematic of our day. This holds true not only of European movements 


but also of philosophy in our own country. Naturalism has deliberately 


_ discouraged a historical outlook in philosophy, since otherwise it would 


be impossible to make successful use of the argument from supposed con- 
sequences of a doctrine. The large-scale use of this argument has not 
been sufficiently remarked, although such dubious reasoning holds an 
important place in naturalistic documents. Dewey, for instance, regu- 


_ Tarly establishes his own thesis by appealing first to the bad doctrinal 


and social consequences of an opposing opinion and then to his own 
version of scientific practice. His usual procedure is to include under 
dualistic or absolute idealism all philosophical views which admit of a 
transcendent God, an immaterial principle of being in man, and a dis- 
tinctively philosophical kind of knowledge. This strategy is dictated by 
the retreat of idealism on all fronts in twentieth-century America. The 
recession began with the attacks of William James upon Royce and his 
German masters. There remains, however, the embarrassing fact that 


a good many of James’s arguments were anticipated by Kierkegaard, 


who wished to defend the integrity of the individual and his freedom 
and at the same time the majesty of God.2 Even though Kierkegaard’s 
method is not strictly philosophical, it does suggest that the history of 
thought is more complex than the complete disjunction proposed by 
naturalism would incline one to suppose. Thomistic philosophers can 
make no effective reply on this issue until they examine historically the 
various modern nonnaturalistic ways of opposing absolute idealism and 
until they supply the philosophical equivalent of Kierkegaard’s own 
approach. 

Although Kierkegaard is not to be abandoned to the antiquarians, still 
he must be treated in a historical way. The Kierkegaard problem is by 
no means a purely theoretical one, nor is it narrowly biographical in 
nature. These have been the two prevailing ways of dealing with the 


the remarks about God and the human soul made by Marcel and other Chris- 
tian existentialists be taken as descriptive and maieutic, rather than demon- 
strative, as “awakening” the individual’s subjectivity rather than “proving” a 
thesis. A similar appraisal is made by E. Gilson, E-xistentialisme chrétien: 
Gabriel Marcel (Paris, 1947), p. 8. us ge 

9 This comparison has been noted by P. Ortegat, Intuition et religion: Le 
Probleme existentialiste (Louvain, 1947), pp. 23-25. In James, one should con- 
sult two clear statements of anti-Hegelian tenor: “On Some Hegelisms,” The 
Will to Believe (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1897) and “The One and 
the Many—Values and Defects,” Some Problems of Philosophy (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1911). 
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material, and usually they have not been well integrated with each 
other. Philosophical commentators are inclined to ignore the historical 
perspective within which Kierkegaard thought and wrote. As a con- 
sequence, their accounts suffer from abstractness and lack of nuance. 
Unless constant reference is made to romanticism, post-Hegelian ideal- 
ism, and the social and theological situation in nineteenth-century 
Europe, Kierkegaard’s books will present an insoluble problem in 
emphasis and connotation. Like other thinkers, he deserves the courtesy 
of a historical introduction. Furthermore, there is no way to check the 
arbitrary use of this or that Kierkegaardian notion by philosophies 
radically opposed to his spirit unless one is informed about the con- 
crete conditions which provoked his deliberate efforts at correction. 
Because Kierkegaard is a polemical sort of writer, the tenor of his 
thought can be best appreciated in the context of the prevailing opinions 
and institutions which became the targets of his criticism. 

This does not devolve into an attempt to explain away his insights in 
exclusively historical terms. The historicist fallacy can be exposed by 
noting that not everything that is present in a determinate historical 
period is also limited to that particular and transient set of circum- 
stances.!° This is strikingly verified in Kierkegaard’s case, since his 
relevance for other times than his own is one reason for his wide influ- 
ence today. This continued relevance is due in part to his shrewdness 
as a social analyst. He lived during the crucial early decades of the 
last century, when the formative movements characterizing our own era 
were just beginning to stir. Like Pius IX and Newman, Kierkegaard 
had an unpopular clairvoyance concerning the final import of liber- 
alism in politics and religion, secularism and scientism. His criticism 
of the nascent phase of these beliefs seemed extreme at the time of 
its issuance and singularly perceptive to those who today enjoy the 
wisdom of hindsight. 

A more compelling reason can be given, however, for accepting 
Kierkegaard’s observations on their own merits. In his distinctive way, 
he uncovered certain permanent types of human attitudes which recur 
under various forms throughout history. One of his major contribu- 
tions is an analysis of the motives and ideals which constitute the ways 
of life that are perennially appealing to men of all sorts and conditions. 
Thus he took the point of departure for his study of aesthetically 
governed existences from the romantic personages of his time. Yet men 
in all ages have been hearers of the word rather than doers, have 
organized their lives under the sign of the imagination and the hedonic 


10For a helpful discussion of this question, cf. F. Heinemann, 


«R ] 
Historicism,” Philosophy, XX1 (1943), 245. Daa 
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_ principle. Kierkegaard struck the bedrock of humanity in his probing 
_ of aestheticism and other representative outlooks. Philosophers today 
can appreciate, correct, and supplement what he has observed about the 
‘possible modes of existence. Despite his own distrust of generalization, 
ee he himself proposed certain “categories” which can be tested and modi- 
a fied wherever the evidence of human character is available. Part of his 
_ legacy in this matter has led to the same difficulty facing Whitehead’s 
system: can moral and psychological categories of human being be 
_ employed as metaphysical categories of being in general? Sartre and 
_ Heidegger reply in the affirmative, thus committing themselves to an 
anthropocentric version of philosophy and of being itself. Professor 
Weiss disguises his affirmative answer by giving a prior analysis of 

_ nature and finding there the traits he wishes to assert of man. 

All Kierkegaardian investigators ought to pose this question: Is 
Kierkegaard a philosopher? Much of the confusion about him could 
be avoided by raising this point. Self-styled followers of his have 
appropriated some favorite thesis or other without regard for either the 
context or the unity of the whole or the formal standpoint. In order 
to determine what that standpoint is, the several dependable means must 
be used conjointly: biography, general history of thought, and analysis 
of meaning. One must also give ear to Kierkegaard’s own ways of 
asking the question in terms of an antithesis between Hegelian philoso- 
phy and Christianity, or poet and thinker against believer. The attempt 
made by some existentialists to “secularize” Kierkegaard is equivalent 
to a policy of ignoring or repudiating his most personal aim, an aim 

which permeated and controlled all his thinking and activity. He 
orientated his entire work as a writer toward the elucidation of the 
meaning of Christian existence. Everything he wrote belongs at least 
implicitly to some moment in this search. Hence the religious principle 
of interpretation is the decisive one for learning his mind and deciding 
upon his value to us. Whether his teaching is that of a Christian 
philosopher or that of a religious witness to, and poet of, the Christian 
life is a better way to state the issue. 
Catholic theologians should not be indifferent to the position of 
Kierkegaard. It is not an affair about which only Protestants need 


11 This is the thesis of his posthumously published personal report on the 
meaning of his writings: The Point of View for My Work as an Author, trans. 
W. Lowrie (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1939). This book belongs in the 
introductory reading program of any serious student of Kierkegaard and 
reveals that at most Kierkegaard is (in P. Boehner’s phrase) a “wisdom philoso- 
pher”—a thinker who is more concerned about a man’s concrete relations with 
God and his fellow men than about a general theoretical statement of principles 
and consequences. 
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bother themselves. Kierkegaard’s effect upon later theology has been 
as ambivalent as his effect upon philosophy. His stress upon certain 
fundamental Lutheran conceptions gave impetus to the movement of neo- 
orthodoxy among those Lutherans and Calvinists who felt that more had 
been lost than gained by basing their belief upon the idealistic and im- 
manentist foundation of modernism. A reading of Kierkegaard is one 
of the surest ways of coming to understand the viewpoint behind this re- 
vival of “supernaturalism” and classical Protestant doctrine. Yet Karl 
Barth ultimately found it necessary to repudiate Kierkegaard for his 
“Romanizing” tendency to discover some analogical likeness between 
Creator and creature.!2 There has been some speculation about whether 
Kierkegaard’s later views on the sacraments, religious authority, and 
the Virgin Mary might not have led him in due time to Rome.¥ To 
some students his works seem to present a clear alternative between 
atheism and Catholicism, and his actual influence upon readers has often 
been in either direction. The antagonism which he raises between 
faith and reason leads some people—rightly reluctant to surrender the 
values of reason—to consider themselves as enemies of faith. His 
reaffirmation of the Nicene creed, especially the articles concerning the 
humanity and divinity of Christ, has a peculiarly Catholic ring about it 
at a time when the doctrine of the two natures in the divine person of 
Christ finds few wholehearted public champions outside the Church. 
But each man is left to make his own decision concerning the religious 
import of Kierkegaard, and this fits in with his notion of personal 
religious believing. Kierkegaard is the Pascal of the North. Of him, 
as of Pascal, it can be said that the Spirit blows where it wills and, in) 
coming to rest upon an individual, raises some urgent spiritual and 
theological problems. 


12 Cf. the polemical exchange between K. Barth and E. Brunner: Natural 
Theology, trans. Peter Fraenkel (London: Bles, 1947). Some orthodox Calvin- 
ists, however, reject Barth as well as Kierkegaard on the ground that both are 
infected with subjectivism; cf. C. Van Til, The New Modernism (Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian and Reformed Pub. Co., 1946). But Van Til does not substantiate 
his case against Kierkegaard, whom he studies in an extremely schematic way 
and on the basis of only a few works. 

ue Haecker and Przywara agree with non-Catholic authorities like Brandes, 
Hoffding, and (with reservations) Ruttenbeck on the Catholic orientation of 
Kierkegaard’s thought. Yet other Catholic authors—like Jolivet and A. Dempf 
(Kierkegaards Folgen [Leipzig, 1935])—side with Bohlin and Geismar in point- 
ing out the strong Lutheran elements and the ultimate dialectical anxiety and 
poetic distance which also qualify his attitude toward Christian faith. A middle 
position is taken by C. Fabro, in the introduction to his edition of Kierkegaard’s 
Diario (Brescia, 1948), I, Ixxx-lxxxiv. He notes that Kierkegaard showed 
marked antagonism toward the Protestant spirit, was sympathetic to Catholicism 
on New Testament grounds in so far as he was acquainted with the Church, 
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KIERKEGAARD’S EARLY PERSONAL ORIENTATION 


Some explanation must now be given of the remark that an exclusively 
biographical treatment of Kierkegaard fails to do justice to the subject. 
Kierkegaard looked upon his writings as a kind of extension and reflec- 
_tion of his life. So intimate is the bond between his life and works that 
the secrets of the works are often open only to him who studies the life. 
Kierkegaard himself predicted that some day the events and meaning of 


_ his life would be given the most careful scrutiny and that the labor would 
_ be well rewarded. In his voluminous journals, Kierkegaard supplied 


the materials for such a biographical study. The journals have unlocked 
many cryptic passages in the published books, have suggested deeper 
senses behind the obvious reading, and have reinforced the religious 
interpretation of the authorship as a whole. They are indispensable for 
a knowledge of the stages in his spiritual growth and his developing 
sense of vocation as a writer. No one should attempt to read Kierke- 
gaard without first consulting an accurate biography and Kierkegaard’s 
private record set down in the Journals.1* This is the first step toward 
appreciating his meaning. 

Study of Kierkegaard’s life is essential to, but not sufficient for, an 
assessment of his mind. This observation would be superfluous, were 
it not for some recent abuses of the biographical materials. They have 
been analyzed from a psychiatric standpoint with a view to explaining 
away his thought in function of a neurotic personality. Doubtless there 
is room for legitimate psychiatric study of many features of Kierkegaard’s 
character: his relation to his father, his sickliness and melancholy, his 
unhappy love affair and general attitude toward women and marriage, 
his inability to communicate with others in a frank and easy way, his 
extreme sensitivity, and his intensely introspective bent. But psychiatric 
and psychoanalytic findings cannot rule upon the truth or falsity of his 
position. It is sheer nonsense to offer as philosophically conclusive the 
Freudian report that at his death Kierkegaard appears to be no more 
than a “poor, emaciated, thin schizoid.” 4® There is a sense in which 


and felt most at home spiritually in a kind of pietist Christianity which he learned 
at home from his father. / : 

14 The Journals of Séren Kierkegaard, a selection, ed. and trans. A. Dru (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1938); Kierkegaard, by W. Lowrie (New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1938). Along with these fundamental background read- 
ings should be included Kierkegaard’s own The Point of View and the two best 
introductions in English: D. Swenson’s Something About Kierkegaard (Min- 
neapolis: Augsburg Pub. House, 1941) and E. Geismar’s Lectures on the Religious 
Thought of Soren Kierkegaard (Minneapolis: Augsburg Pub. House, 1938). A 
judicious sampling of all the works of Kierkegaard is provided by R. Bretall, 
A Kierkegaard Anthology (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1946). 

15R, Friedmann, “Kierkegaard: The Analysis of the Psychological Person- 
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Kierkegaard’s personality traits are just as irrelevant to the question of 
validity as is the fact of Nietzsche’s insanity—extremely personal think- 
ers though both were. Except as providing material for an appeal 
ad hominem, the findings of abnormal psychology should be kept strictly 
subordinate to philosophical analysis. 
Whatever the peculiarities of Kierkegaard’s character and build, he 
was himself aware of most of them, recorded them for us, and tried to 
make allowance for them in evaluating his own tenets. Unlike specula- 
tive philosophers, he never claimed to give a complete and rounded 
theory of the world. Following the beloved example of Socrates, he 
concentrated upon a particular intellectual and moral situation. This 
led him to emphasize some forgotten and badly needed truths without 
having regard to the general proportions of a philosophical system. 
As a moral gadfly, he stung the conscience of his time in the places 
where it needed to be roused. There is still another sense in which his 


method is idiosyncratic and restricted in scope. Not only the views he ~ 


proposed but also his manner of supporting them was specified by his 
personal experience. He spoke not as a doctor but as a testis. Since 
his aim was to urge men to transform their lives morally and religiously, 
Kierkegaard presented his thoughts as concretely and personally as pos- 
sible. Inevitably, his own limitations and peculiarities were reflected 
in his writings. These qualifications should always be kept in mind by 
the reader. They do not release him from the responsibility of taking 
Kierkegaard seriously for his wider import, but they do place upon him 
the added duty of making his own transcription of the Kierkegaardian 
message, of testing it according to the common human canons of evi 
dence and proof, and of supplementing it by truths which Kierkegaard 
himself overlooked or deliberately kept in the shadow. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE JOURNALS 


Kierkegaards’ journals began in 1834, the twenty-first year of his 
life and the year in which he published his first newspaper article. But 
whereas he consigned to the vita ante acta all the published pieces 
appearing previously to Hither/Or (1843), the personal notes consti- 
tuted from the beginning an integral and indispensable part of his author- 
ship. They were not themselves intended for print during his lifetime 
and so were destined to exert their wider influence in another time and 
situation. Written both ad se ipsum and as a report to readers yet 
unborn, these jottings strove after honesty, thoroughness, and depth in 


ality,” Horizon, VIII (1943), 272; see also the full-blown psychiatric study by 
A. Vetter, Frémmigkeit als Leidenschaft: Eine Deutung Kierkegaards (Leipzig 
1931). T. Haecker, in his Der Buckel Kierkegaards (Zurich, 1947), lodges a pro- 
test against attributing a determining influence even:to an early physical injury. 
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their presentation of a man’s most intimate observations and confessions. 
_ From these pages of recollections, work sheets, plans, and prayers can 
_ be gathered some notion of what manner of man their author was. No 
| better introduction to the Kierkegaardian corpus can be found than the 
_ entries in the early journals. We have been made his confidant, at 
_ least in a dialectical way, where Kierkegaard could not bring himself to 
confide in his contemporaries (in his own words, “to milk himself” in 
_ public). 
Ina mock serious entry, “given in our study at six o’clock in the 
evening” of July 13, 1837,16 Kierkegaard reviewed the first few 
years’ harvest with the intention of improving the quality of his efforts. 
Allowance: had to be made for the eventual publication of the notes, a 
consideration which made him wary of consigning thoughts to paper in 
_ their casual and undeveloped state. The ideal of literary perfection was’ 
always before him with its stultifying, and possibly falsifying, effect. 
Moreover, he could never overcome an innate shyness or modesty o 
_ spirit which prevented him from setting down the very phrases which 
he used inwardly in religious matters until their time of spiritual use 
was over. But his resolution to forget all alien eyes was prompted by 
a need for practice behind the scenes, for extracurricular activity which 
would give him as much fluency in writing as in speech. To capture a 
- thought in the warm freshness of mood—with the umbilical cord still 
_ attached—and to have at his disposal fugitive ideas and elusive over- 
tones: these were the rich rewards to be gained by keeping a journal, 
even apart from the opportunity to get his due from posterity. 
Kierkegaard’s basic themes in the early notebooks are few and yet of 
great importance for understanding the books published during his life- 
time. His notes introduce us at once into the intellectual climate pro- 
duced by Hegelian philosophy, romantic aestheticism, and the Danish 
Lutheran Establishment. He groups his reflections around certain 
striking images and key notions which recur throughout these pages and 
soon overflow into the books which appeared at such rapid rate after the 
break with his fiancée, Regina Olsen, in 1841. Outstanding among 
these symbols is that of the Archimedean point, suggested in the 
opening pages of the journal and constantly employed thereafter in a 
polemical way.!7 Kierkegaard was fascinated by the story of 
_ Archimedes’s longing for a leverage point whereby to move the world: 
it hinted at his own search for a stable foundation for a life-view. This 
_unshakeable support was to be found neither in the natural world of the 
_ scientists nor in the logical constructions of the philosophers. If there 


16 Journals, No. 142; cf. No. 1294. 
17 [bid., Nos. 4, 16, and 335. 
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were to be a genuine revolution in human thought, it could not come 
about merely through a change of standpoints within this world, not- 
withstanding Kant’s famous “Copernican reversal.” Such shifts were 
only perspectival, whereas the desired basis was one which could give 
him an insight into finiteness as a whole and supply a real, absolute 
motive for determining his human freedom in a practical way. ; 

It is not worth pretending that a man can fall in love with nature and 
the present order, as though Hegel’s dialectic had healed the breach 
between thought and being, appearance and the elusive thing-in-itself. 
It did not take Schelling’s Berlin lectures to teach this lesson to 
Kierkegaard. Long before he listened (1841) to Schelling’s attack on 
Hegelian immanentism, the lonely, inquiring Dane had concluded that 
the Archimedean point, wherever it might finally lie, surely was not to 
be found within this world of space and time or its ideal laws. This 
negative conviction set him off uncompromisingly from the nineteenth- 
century bourgeois mind as he observed it in his own land. This men- 
tality is characterized spiritually by its stifling comfortableness arising 
from an exalted compromise with “things as they are” as being a true 
expression of an eternal ordering. No more harrowing revenge upon 
Hegel’s sublimely comic spirit could be conceived than this vulgarized 
suppression of the saving tension and incommensurateness of man with 
his environment. Even temperamentally, Kierkegaard could never have 
fitted in unprotestingly with such an attitude. This is one reason why 
he sometimes acknowledged his inborn dread and sense of foreboding 
as a fortunate gift, nor merely as a pressing thorn. For it generated 
in him a perpetual uneasiness in the presence of any given arrangement | 
or accepted explanation. Locke and the whole empirical school were 
content with a psychological explanation of this feeling in terms of a 
secular morality and aesthetic centering about finite objectives yet to be 
attained. Even Karl Marx remained sufficiently under the spell of the 
dialectic to interpret “self-alienation” as a moment in the movement of 
society towards its final this-worldly state of satisfaction. 

No such easy solutions were acceptable to the young Kierkegaard, 
although he was strongly attracted to another contemporary myth of 
man’s reconciliation with the world. By reason of his melancholy but 
active imagination and his irony, he felt a kinship with the romantic 
poets, novelists, and philosophers then flourishing in Germany. The 
early pages of his journals are studded with references to his readings 
in and criticism of the romantic literature. Especially during the period 
from 1835 until the renewed closeness with his father in 1838, 


18 For a concise introduction to the romantic philosophers, see H. Knittermeyer, 
Schelling u. die romantische Schule (Munich, 1929). 
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_ Kierkegaard was deeply influenced by Novalis, Hoffmann, and Schlegel. 
_ In them he perceived a strong counteractive force which might save the 
_ age from becoming completely Hegelian. Their emphasis upon all that 
_ is strange, mysterious, unchartered, and nonconceptual seemed to open 
a gaping breach in the side of the impregnable system and make room 
for values which found no place in that imposing structure. Above all, 

_ Kierkegaard found congenial the romantic notion of Lebensanchauung, 
a life-view which must be achieved by each individual as his inalienable 
task rather than passively ingested in ready-made textbook form. 
_ Against the vaunted objectivity of dialectical philosophy could be op- 
posed this need for subjective activity and personal assimilation and 
transformation of experience under leading principles which stand the 
test of life’s demands. Kierkegaard, never a friend to chaotic, uninter- 
preted experience and unshaven passion, believed for a while that the 
_ romantic outlook might enable him to master the empirical without giv- 
ing way to formalism and arbitrary theoretical constructions. 

_ His enthusiastic allegiance to this school did not survive the reconcili- 
ation with his father. But whereas Hegel’s critique of the romantic 
mood in his Phenomenology of Mind has become a philosophical classic, 
little attention has been paid to Kierkegaard’s own searching revalua- 
_ tion. This is due partly to the disguised form in which it is presented in 
_ the aesthetic works and partly to the fact that his formal treatment of 
the problem in his earliest writings (From the Papers of One Still Living 
and On the Concept of Irony) has often been overlooked. Professor 
Hirsch has removed the last excuse for such neglect by pointing out 
clearly and at considerable length *® the relevance of these books and 
the corresponding sections in the journals of that period. His findings 
show that Kierkegaard’s dissatisfaction arose when he tried to relate the 
romantic views to his religious development. While Schlegel’s Lucinde, 
for instance, lent some support to his own growing concern with inward- 
ness and personal reality, it remained completely within a natural con- 
text that was stranger to sin and repentance. These latter experiences 
were most decisive for Kierkegaard’s own character; he belongs in the 
ranks of the twice born for whom a moment of repentance and renuncia- 
tion is essential in the attainment of personal maturity. When this 
factor is omitted, the final settlement is only an illusory one based on a 
false notion of man’s position in the real world. Inevitably, the roman- 
ticists tended to overrate man’s creative power and, in doing so, dis- 
regarded the true conditions of human existence. Their main weapon 
of irony was wielded successfully against Hegel, reducing his ponderous 
~ necessities to thin air before the onslaught of the ironizing human spirit. 


19 Op. cit., Part I, chap. i; Part III, study 1. 
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But just this sense of omnipotence, of destroying and creating every- 
thing on the horizon of being, tricked them into a fantastic world 


wherein God and the human self are fused and disappear in their dis- — 


tinctive reality. 

In the journals, Kierkegaard admitted this danger of losing his self- 
hood and his awareness of adoring distance before God. Sometimes, 
while contemplating nature in a romantic mood, he seemed to lose his 
selfhood in an all-dissolving pantheistic reverie. Then he could per- 
suade himself in imagination that he had the-divine power of fashioning 
the world to his own liking and of bearing on his shoulders the entire 
burden of human life and sorrow.?° Such dreams of divinity were 
shipwrecked, however, upon the bleak, unyielding shoals of his sin, 
anxiety, and need for forgiveness. Romantic imagination—that fash- 
ioning hand within the mind, as Gerard Hopkins called it in its idol- 
making phase—must submit to the common prudential discipline exer- 
cised by a man over all his powers in the interest of the whole person- 
ality. This personality reveals its finiteness and contingency in that 
unquiet foreboding which Kierkegaard now took as a kind of home- 
sickness of earthly life for something higher than the world.24_ Home, 
he was coming to learn, was not to be found romantically by establish- 
ing imaginative relations between himself and his natural environment. 
During his trip to his father’s native province of Jutland in 1840, the 
analogy between paternal and divine love was borne in upon his soul 
with the assurance that man’s true home, his true Archimedean point, 
can be nothing other than belief in God’s fatherly love for us. And in 
later years he spoke of a man’s oratory, where he can pray to God in 
secret and in silence, as the fit symbol of the foothold that can move not 
only mountains but the world itself. 

Like Blaise Pascal, whom he admired as a man and probably studied 
as a writer,?” Kierkegaard pondered a good deal upon the grandeur and 


eo hues Nos. 20 and 212; cf. the closing pages of Fichte’s The Vocation 
0 an. 

211t is most likely that here Kierkegaard appropriated the famous word of 
Novalis that philosophy is nostalgia, a yearning to be at home. Kierkegaard 
himself came to interpret this feeling in terms of the fatherhood of God and the 
consequent wayfarer status of all earthly life. But Heidegger has elaborated 
the notion of Unheimlichkeit in the perspective of an ontology of finite things 


ee 


issuing from the nought into a world of false securities. A. De Waelhens i! 


(La Philosophie de Martin Heidegger (Louvain, 1942], pp. 121-27) strains the 
point of comparison in taking Kierkegaard’s notion of dread as the implicit 
principle which is simply rendered explicit in Heidegger’s teaching on man’s 
sense of strangeness and foreignness in temporal reality. It is no mere process 
of explication which narrows. the notion down to the attitude of the isolated 
anxious self which is aware of no foundation in, and vocation toward, a genuine 
“elsewhere” or “home.” 

22 The historical relations and intellectual affinities between these thinkers 
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misery of man. Of the grandeur he was not unaware, nor of his own 


_ full share of talents. The problem was rather how best to understand 
_and assure human dignity, how to treat finite gifts as gifts which might 
_be relied upon. Some of the most moving notes of his trip to Gilleleie 
(1835) treat of the foundation of true pride, hope, and humility as they 

are suggested to an individual who has forsaken the props of Minerva 
_and Parnassus for nature itself. Aided during the period of his great- 


est despair and dissipation by a critical reading of Fichte’s famous 


Vocation of Man, Kierkegaard refused to submerge his spirit in the 
herd and receive his imperative in an external way. Yet the reigning 


poets and philosophers could not bring his mind to safe anchorage either 


in the sea of pleasure and ironic imagination or in the snug harbor of 


systematic understanding. Logic and poetry have their rights, but only 


_when they can be integrated into a total human life having its deepest 


\t 


roots plunged far into the soil of the divine. Kierkegaard testified that 
his own ills and those of his age were of a moral even more than an 
intellectual nature. He was seeking not a truth which could be contem- 
plated disinterestedly and from without as an achieved result, but rather 
one for which he must live and die. The truth he sought after was the 
truth for him, one which demanded assimilation and personal response.? 
Human dignity lay in the direction of a life lived for the sake of an 
ideal that would arouse a man to free responsible action. For Kierke- 


gaard this meant a life spent in God’s service and personal approach 


~ to God. 


It also meant inescapable conflict with the established forces and insti- 
tutions of his day. Most men of the time were content with losing 
themselves in a maze of scientific or practical details, while their wider 
destinies were determined impersonally and en inasse. Even the 
so-called enlightened minds were powerless to stand forth as genuine 
individuals having command over their own careers. Romanticism 
beguiled one into a state of imaginative ecstacy and grandeur which 
was only a prelude to disillusion, ennui, and despair. Hegelianism 
required a man not only to drink deep of the cup of wisdom but also 
to fall bodily into it. The individual could do no more than acquiesce 
before the necessities and accomplished results of history—and then 
proceed to conduct his private affairs according to quite other categories. 
The corrective should have been provided by religion, but in its organ- 


have been explored most thoroughly by D. Patrick, Pascal and Kierkegaard 


(2 vols.; London: Lutterworth, 1947). The subtitle of this work—“A Study in 
the Strategy of Evangelism”—indicates the special basis of comparison and 


application to contemporary life. sin) ; 
23 Journals, No. 22; truth always has this practical and individual connotation 


_ for Kierkegaard. 
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ized form it also was found wanting by Kierkegaard. His early criticism : 


of the church in Denmark was mild in comparison with the final pitch 


of his polemic as his own vocation revealed itself to him in its full rigor. 


Several fundamental lines of attack were, however, laid down during 


the youthful years of his alienation from God and of his initial groping — 


efforts to characterize religion holy and undefiled. 

In the entries of 1835 and 1836, distantly objective references 
are made to “the Christians” as to a foreign breed being subjected 
to scientific scrutiny. Martensen and the orthodox theologians 
are castigated for their hodgepodge attempt to restate Christian 
dogma in systematic Hegelian language. Actually, the bastard 
result strikes Kierkegaard as a scandal both to philosophy and to 


Christianity. The former is made to serve a function beyond its capac- — 


ity, whereas revelation proves acceptable only at those points where 
it can be justified by reason. Consequently, the Christian tradition 
has been subjected to a twofold volatilization: by poetic imagination 


and by dialectical reason. In the wake of the fashionable craze to “go © 


farther” than the last generation, the theologians have even submitted 
sacred dogma to the process of Aufhebung, or the resolution of former 
stages in a new synthesis. Factors in Christian belief like faith itself, 
incarnation, tradition, and inspiration have been divorced from the 
particular historical facts which gave them distinctive content.24* A 
watered-down generalized explanation of these truths has been offered 
which fits well into the scheme of the system—with, however, the slight 
disadvantage of having emasculated Christianity beyond recognition. 
No vigorous spiritual life is possible unless the shadow of pantheism 
is removed along with every tendency to participate in the religious 
life only through the medium of imagination and outward profession. 

Before the publication of his aesthetic works, Kierkegaard had 
already set out along the dangerous road of return to God: conversion 
of self to God in the most literal sense. Although recognizing the 
value of the Mohammedan and other forms of religion, he found the 
supreme expression of the religious way of life in Christianity. Apply- 


24 Ibid., No. 88. Ironically enough, many crisis theologians of our day have 
subjected sacred history and dogma to a similar sea change in the name of 
“existential consciousness” and its “creative mythology”; see the third section 
of C. Kean’s The Meaning of Existence (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947) 
and the more moderate existential interpretation of revelation in H.-H. Schrey’s 
Existenz und Offenbarung (Tiibingen, 1947). Kierkegaard certainly set an 
example with his “psychological” treatment of original sin in connection with 
dread. But, on the other hand, he stressed the limitations of this psychological 
approach, decried mythologizing for whatever ends, and defended the inde- 


i aos of theology or “dogmatics” as well as the historical apprehension of 
aith. 
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_ ing the paleopragmatic criterion of truth as that which makes a difference 
in one’s life, Kierkegaard believed that Christianity embodies the highest 
_ religious truth and inward edification. The union of a man with God 
' and of a man with his fellows is most intensely realized in Christianity, 
for here the consciousness of such a union is heightened without dis- 
solving personality in pantheistic ecstasy. Through other religious 
approaches the truth speaks indirectly, whereas Christ speaks in his 
own person as the Truth. Yet the latter-day Christians are losing 
sight of the uniqueness and heterogeneity of this revelation in their 
eagerness to trim their theological sails to the most up-to-date winds 
of philosophical doctrine. In this situation, Kierkegaard felt need of a 
voice so penetrating, terrifying, lasting, and flexible that it would make 
_the self-styled Christian world tremble in sympathy as well as in anger, 
as he proclaimed anew the consciousness of sin and the paradoxical 
nature of Christian faith. 
No one of the great rebels of the nineteenth century was lonelier 
- and more at odds with his age than Sdren Kierkegaard. When one 
thinks of him, one sees some justification for Crane Brinton’s thesis 
that Nietzsche gave voice to the secret thoughts and tendencies of his 
time in a clever way that belied the belligerency and scorn of his cus- 
tomary mode of address. Kierkegaard’s scalpel cuts much deeper into 
_ the groundwork upon which the entire century built its edifice. That 
to continue on his course meant crossing the Rubicon to a life of 
ceaseless strife was another presentiment weighing upon the mind of 
this “autumnal man” even in the years preceding his clash with the 
scandal-mongering journal, The Corsair, and with the Established 
Church. Careful allowance was made by Kierkegaard for the part 
which his natural predilection for dispute (his “fundamentally polemical 
nature”) played in setting him against the current. Apart from a bad 
disputatiousness, he was glad to recognize a justifiable use of polemic. 
All great historical figures—men who fill their age rather than merely 
move with the times—must make their first step one of opposition. 
In real life it does not hold true that something new simply emerges 
as a necessary consequence of a previous condition.” This negative 
conviction belongs in common to Kierkegaard, Lenin, and all practical 
revolutionists in contrast to one side of Hegel and Karl Marx. But 
what really matters is the nature of the positive cause which one intends 
to introduce, and here Kierkegaard would part company with those 


25 Journals, No. 96. Later on, Kierkegaard used this consideration against 
the determinism of dialectical idealism, pointing out that the dialectical 
“antithesis” does not make a genuine break with a given situation, since it is 
stranger to freedom and the “leap” of human resolution. 
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who wish to build a revolution on something less radical than a change 
in a man’s inward state and his relation to God. . 

- Kierkegaard confessed that his attacks were directed at the masses, 
not to arouse them to do anything as a crowd but rather to single men 
out one by one as individuals. Socrates was again his beloved model 
in this regard, a thinker who strove singleheartedly to make people 
think for themselves, use independent judgment, and act with deliberate 
choice. This must be kept in mind especially when the assault upon 
the Hegelian system is examined. Its target is not so much Hegel as 
the epigoni who set the tone of Danish culture; not so much theoretical 
technicalities as the broad practical results of an outlook as they are 
reflected in a people’s moral and religious life. In this sense, Kierke- 
gaard is well classed along with Pascal, Nietzsche, and Dostoevski as 
belonging in the great tradition of European moralists. He saw that 
it is better to wound deeply and keep the wound healthily open than 
let an area of rottenness fester in secret. Not without cause did he 
refer to himself metaphorically as a stormy petrel and a man-of-war 
put out far on the deep. If he were not willing to take the risk of 
openly proclaiming and living by his truly unseasonable thoughts, he 
knew that his voice would have no right to be heard and would carry 
with it neither conviction nor existential truth. 

One notable feature of Kierkegaard’s early offensive is the attention 
paid to words and their significance. Among the indications and causes 
of nineteenth-century Europe’s spiritual bankruptcy is a new confusion 
of tongues or rather a confusion within language itself. Kierkegaard 
depicted the situation in terms suggestive of semantic anarchy, a rebel- 
lion of words against the common meaning assigned to them by men. 
This revenge of words upon their former masters is. attributed to the 
frenzied endeavor of people to “go beyond” what has already been 
enunciated. In an age of reflection a premium is placed upon mediating 
every absolute, cancelling off every thesis by its antithesis. No word 
can be used in a forthright way to signify an irrevocable decision, since 
every choice is subject to qualification and limitation. The upshot, as 
observed by Kierkegaard, was the emptying of all definite meaning and 
permanence out of words. One fashionable thinker strove to outdo 
another in attaching a novel sense to terms or in joining phrases from 
disparate contexts in order to achieve a modish eclecticism and tem- 
porary domination’ over the crowd of followers. 

Ordinary people were either swept along by each successive wave of 
opinion or withdrew suspiciously and sceptically from all intellectual 
considerations. They contented themselves with using a few pregnant 
words, a few pithy phrases which at least achieved economy, stability, 
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and some degree of common understanding. With this attitude Kierke- 

_gaard was quite in sympathy to the extent that it distrusted the long- 

_windedness, the esotericism, and the pretentious twaddle which were 
_ passing for sound coin in the lecture hall, in the pulpit, and in the press. 
He was sensitive to a need for resolute and gifted men who will win 

_back “the lost power and meaning of words.”26 His own work was 
largely directed toward recovering the true sense of the basic words 
expressive of the human situation. This task of reading anew the 

documents of human existence was specially urgent in the case of 

traditional Christian terminology, which Kierkegaard likened to a 
magic castle containing many beautiful princes and princesses now 
slumbering, but needing only to be awakened so as to step forth again 
in their pristine splendor. First, however, the spell cast over Christian 
dogmatic concepts and the other human treasures had to be broken, 
and broken by a cunning equal to that which reduced them to this 
impotent state. This strategy of loyal deceit was to be undertaken by 

- Kierkegaard first of all in a series of pseudonymous writings, the aesthetic 
works. These works are to be examined in the following article in this 
series, ; 

The early journals help to prepare the reader for what is to come 
in Kierkegaard’s books. It may be expected that they will come to 
‘grips with the accepted modes of thinking in social, philosophical, and 
religious matters. Kierkegaard combines broad sympathy and insight 

into the ways of man with independence of judgment and a crafty 
sort of criticism. His poetic nature enables him to visualize the kind 
of universe which appeals to the aesthetic mind; his love of dialectics 
draws him close to Hegelianism. But these attractions are counter- 

balanced and overbalanced by his religious seriousness. Consequently, 
human existence is not for him a brilliant play of images and a refined 
pursuit of pleasure; nor is it a self-identification with the thought of 
the absolute. The fact is, however, that Kierkegaard’s own contem- 
poraries had given their allegiance to aestheticism and idealism even 
to the point of endangering the uniqueness and supernatural char- 
acter of Christianity. Hence the first step is, necessarily, a polemical 
one directed against the prevailing attitudes in life and philosophy. 


26 Jbid., No. 88. Kierkegaard was extraordinarily sensitive to the idealistic and 
voluntarist deordination of the word in respect to reality and to the empiricist 
emptying of spiritual significance from language. He sought to restore the word 
to its true function as an appropriate expression of the human person’s search 
for the meaning and order of existence. This aspect of his thought has been 
further developed by F. Ebner, Das Wort u. die geistigen Realitaten (Innsbruck, 
1921). With Heidegger and Sartre, the existential concern about words has 
been overshadowed by philological and phenomenological considerations and 

- systematic aims. 
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The stake is not merely a vindication of Kierkegaard’s theory about 
existence but also a justification of his own way of existing and its 
foundation in a quest of religiousness. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE AND THE 
SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE: I 


BriaAN CoFrrey 


What is called “the philosophy of science” would appear to have 
for its object a reflection upon the results of the special sciences taken 
together with the results of the ethical and religious experiences of 
mankind, with a view to formulating such synthesis as the state of 
the special sciences may at any time allow. Such, at least, is the form 
taken by recent expositions of the philosophy of science. Underlying 
the activities of the writers of philosophies of science is a belief in 
science as a means of predicting and ultimately of controlling the 
activities manifested in nature at every level, including the human level. 
It is to that belief that John Dewey subscribes when he appeals for 
“faith in the scientific attitude and faith in the human and social im- 
portance of its maintenance and extension.” 

The literature expressive of this standpoint is extensive and is in- 

creasing rapidly, thanks to the labors of specialists in the field, loosely 
associated, by reason of the extrascientific and emotional atmosphere 
characteristic of the scientific attitude, with the sociologists, the educa- 
tionists, the politicians, and those who make it their business to indoc- 
trinate that vast general mass of men which is better called driven 
than led. 
_ This literature is of interest to the philosopher for many reasons, 
and particularly because logical, epistemological, and metaphysical 
theses are always incorporated into the structure of philosophies of 
science. Much of this literature may be found in the scientific period- 
icals, and the next article in this series will be devoted to a review 
of the journals for the preceding twelve months. The present article 
deals with certain aspects of that marked tendency on the part of those 
imbued with the scientific attitude to enter the field of ethics. 


DR. BRIAN COFFEY is assistant professor of philosophy at Saint Loms Uni- 
versity. He holds a master of science degree from University College, Dublin, 
and a doctorate in philosophy from the Catholic University of Paris. 

1Encyclopaedia and Unified Science (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1938), 
Vol. I, No. 1, p. 34. 
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I 


The assumption that ethics is merely one side of a generalized 
scientific outlook upon men and things is well expressed by Charles 
W. Morris, who writes: “All knowledge forms in principle one unified 
whole, and there exists no system of knowledge (such as metaphysics, 
aesthetics, ethics or religion) alongside of or superior to unified sci- 
ence.”2 According to this view, which is widely held, the science of 
ethics falls within the field of unified science; and scientific activity, 
which seeks, as they say, reliable knowledge, cannot clash with ethical 
activity, though it can further ethical activity so far as ethical activity 
can be furthered by knowledge. The science of ethics will therefore 
have the basic methodology of any science. 

Marxism, as one would expect, expresses the true inwardness of the 
assumption more sharply than does the unashamed materialism of which 


the Encyclopaedia and Unified Science is a product. In the Com- — 


munist Party magazine Bolshevik for June 15, 1948, it was demanded 


categorically that ‘““Party branches should put an end to their negligent — 


attitude to the propaganda of science and enlightenment among work- 
ing people, and should conduct a systematic propaganda against religious 
prejudices and superstitions.” 3 

A more extreme view than Morris’s is expressed in the recently 
published Theory of Experimental Inference,t according to which 
“the simplest question of fact in science requires for even an approxi- 
mation, a judgment of value.” 5 Here the pursuit of science becomes 
the ethical activity of mankind. Having redefined a number of terms, 
the author puts forward the view that “the science of ethics must. . . 
be subject to all the checks experimental science imposes on its field 
of investigation ; it must be subject to all the conditions of experimental 
control, At the same time, the science of ethics will have a pervasive 
influence throughout the sciences, from logic to sociology.”® This 
view is not yet sufficiently developed to require prolonged examination 
here; but it will have to be reckoned with, on the level of social 
activity, before many years have passed. We note in passing that 
Churchman’s examination of pragmatism is a valuable feature of an 
interesting book. 

The most recent account of a search for reliable knowledge in an 
ethical field is entitled, with singular disregard for the facts: Sexual 


2Ibid., p. 73. 
3Quoted in the Tablet for July 17, 1948, p. 37. 


i C. West Churchman (New York: Macmillan, 1948). 
. vil. 


6Ibid., p. 250. 
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Behavior in the Human Male.” Because this account is an outstand- 
ing example of the application of a scientific method outside of the 
scientific field, and because the manner in which a man judges this 
account cannot but reveal his most fundamental attitude in the face 
of reality, we propose to study what has been called “the Kinsey 
Report” in some detail. 

II 

The senior contributor to this work—hereinafter called the Report— 
is Dr. A. C. Kinsey, professor of zoology in the University of Indiana. 
Dr. Kinsey specialized for many years in the taxonomic study of certain 
species of wasp, in which field of study he developed to a remarkable 
degree his native capacities for patient and thorough work. Dr. 
Kinsey’s interest in human sexual problems arose out of questions 
put to him by some students about sexual adjustment in marriage, 
and allied problems. In attempting to answer these questions, Dr. 
Kinsey discovered the inadequacy, from the standpoint of taxonomy, 
of the studies in psychology, psychiatry, and sociology which he 
consulted. He was gradually led to think that there was a place for 
a thorough taxonomic study of human sexual behavior, in the belief 
that such a study would be more sound, scientifically speaking, than 
any study of the subject existing at the time. 

Generally speaking, the taxonomist aims at collecting individuals 
in a manner which “eliminates all bias in their choosing, and in a fashion 
which includes materials from every type of habitat, and from the 
whole range of the species” (p. 17), so as to secure a sample “which, 
after measurement and classification, will indicate the frequency with 
which each type of variant occurs in each local population, or in the 
species as a whole” (ibid.). Modern taxonomy uses the statistical 
method, which necessarily involves abstraction from the specific nature 
of the individuals to be studied and bears directly upon observable 
accidents or upon observable signs. Granted that the individuals to 
be studied have been distinguished from all other individuals, the 
taxonomic method bears upon that observable which is statistically 
measurable. The Report puts the point of view very clearly: “The 
possession of some ‘statistical sense’ would seem to be a fundamental 
requirement for anyone attempting to investigate any species, includ- 
ing the human. By ‘statistical sense’ we refer to one’s capacity to 
distinguish the specific from the universal and to recognize the dif- 
ference between a phenomenon which is common and one which is 
rare” (p. 21). Thomists will remark that it would be difficult to 


7A. C. Kinsey, W. B. Pomeroy, and C. E. Martin (Philadelphia: Saunders, 
1948). 
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display a better sense of the difference between formal and total 
abstraction, and they will remember that formal abstraction, which 
statistics ignores, is the abstraction proper to science (scientia). 

One view taken of modern science is that no scientific question can 
have meaning unless it involves a problem of measurement along a 
scale the order of which is the continuum of real numbers. The 
mathematical translation of physical reality, when it involves the 
discovery of results which are expressed as real numbers, involves 
treating the reality as if it were a continuum. But it is important 
to remember that the relation which makes the being of the reality 
measured depend on our mensuration is merely a relation of reason, 
not a real relation. We read in the Report: “It should be empha- 
sized . . . that the reality is a continuum, with individuals in the 
population occupying not only the seven categories recognized here, 
but every gradation between each of the categories, as well” (p. 647). 
If this means anything it means that there exists an actual infinite 
multitude of men, which is false; the point emphasized is founded on 
the erroneous assumption that the relation of the measured to the 
measure is a real relation. 

The Report is based on fifty-three hundred firsthand interviews 
obtained from white males living in the United States of America. 
It is put forward as “an unfettered investigation of all types of sexual 
activity, as found among males of all kinds” (p. 7). Rejection of 
any preconceptions concerning the rare or the common occurrence, the 
normality or the abnormality of any behavior, the ethical or social 
significance of any history or item of any history, was a methodo- 
logical condition introduced by the investigators in order to avoid 
any limitation which might have interfered with the determination of 
the fact. 

The fact, evidence of which is produced and studied in the Report, 
is the sexual outlet of the males interviewed, that is to say, the sources 
of orgasm of those males. What the Report calls the “total sexual 
outlet” is defined as the sum of the orgasms derived from mastur- 
bation, nocturnal emissions, heterosexual petting, heterosexual inter- 
course, homosexual relations, and intercourse with animals of other 
species. The Report is essentially a statistical analysis of all those 
instances of sexual activity on the part of the males interviewed 
which culminated in orgasm. Compared with earlier studies, of which 
the Report examines nineteen closely, the Report is based on larger 
samples and on samples more homogeneous than had been used by 
earlier workers. All the Kinsey samples were made homogeneous for 
sex, race, age, marital status, educational level, and either the rural- 
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urban background or the religious background of the individual. The 
third chapter of the Report is concerned with the statistical tech- 
niques used in building up the analysis. It is not without philosophical 
import that Hollerith cards and IBM machines were used in manipu- 
lating the data. As this aspect of the Report involves epistemolog- 
ical questions which have a wider range than the subject matter of 
the Report, it is proposed to treat of it in a later article. 


III 


The Report has been subjected to much criticism lately. An inter- 
esting account of the criticism was given by Francis Sill Wickware in 
Life for August 2, 1948.8 

Among other criticisms, it has been remarked that the title of the 
Report is misleading, since the histories were obtained only from 
white males of the United States, the larger number of whom were 
resident in the northeastern section of the country and 56 per cent 
of whom were college males. Objection has also been raised to the 
general use, in the Report, of the statistical mean, which gives the 
exceptional subjects an undue influence on the figures expressive 
of the results. 

Much of the criticism has borne on the notion of outlet, as defined 
in the Report. The critics point out that in working with the notion 
of outlet a very complex psychological and emotional phenomenon is 
reduced to the level of a biological reaction. That is not the point 
that the critics should have made, for it fails to reach the essential 
nature of what is involved in the sexual activity of man. 

In the view taken by the investigators, “no individual has a sexual 
frequency which differs in anything but a slight degree from the fre- 
quencies of those placed next on the curve” (p. 199). Consequently, 
the question is raised whether the terms “normal” and “abnormal” 
should have a place in a scientific vocabulary. It is put forward, in 
support of a negative answer to the question, that many items of 
sexual behavior which are labeled abnormal in the textbooks are 
found, upon statistical examination, “to occur in as many as 30 or 60 
or 75 per cent of certain populations” (p. 201). It is further advanced, 
against the view that particular types of sexual behavior are always 
expressions of a psychopathological state, that “in actuality, they are 
more often expressions of what is biologically basic in mammalian 
and anthropoid behavior, and of a deliberate disregard for social 
convention” (ibid.). ‘Whatever the moral interpretation . . . there 
is no scientific reason for considering particular types of sexual 


8Francis Sill Wickware, “Report on Kinsey,” Life, August Z, 1948, pp. 86-98. 
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behavior as intrinsically, in their biologic origins, normal or abnormal” 
(p. 202). It is finally asserted that “present-day legal determinations 
of sexual acts which are acceptable, or ‘natural’ and those which are 
‘contrary to nature’ are not based on data obtained from biologists, 
nor from nature herself” (ibid.). In the view of the Report, the 
biological views of ancient jurists and theologians, and the mores, the 
origins of which are to be found, according to sociologists and anthro- 
pologists, in ignorance and superstition, have exercised a distorting 
influence upon students of human sexuality up to the present time. 
In fact, the Report insists, it is futile to classify individuals “as normal 
or abnormal, or well-adjusted or poorly-adjusted, when in reality they 
may be nothing more than frequent or rare, or conformists or non- 
~ conformists with the socially pretended custom” (p. 203). On this 
kind of reasoning the behavior of those who ran the Hitlerian con- 
centration camps would probably manifest itself as extremely well- 
adjusted behavior. Be that as it may, the adoption of a biological 
standpoint underlies the determination on the part of the investi- 
gators, as expressed on page 193, deliberately to exclude discussion 
of emotional situations because such situations are difficult to assess 
and compare in order to reach precision (that is, mathematically 
expressed conclusions) in analysis. Insistence on the view that human 
sexual reality is purely an object of biological study occurs many 
times elsewhere in the Report, and particularly on pages 59, 268, 374, 
666, and 669. 

It is not inexact to judge, therefore, that what Dr. Kinsey did was 
to select for study that aspect of men’s use of the instruments of 
procreation which did happen readily to lend itself to treatment by 
statistical analysis, in the assumption that only a biological reality was 
involved in the investigation. That it was presumed that such arbi- 
trary procedures would lead to properly scientific results betrays a 
profound intellectual confusion in the minds of those who produced 
the Report. The same confusion is ‘displayed by Dr. Alan Gregg, 
director for the Medical Services of the Rockefeller Foundation, who 
contributes the preface to the Report. Having remarked that of the 
basic capacities of the living creature the reproductive function has 
been the least studied scientifically, Dr. Gregg states that Dr. Kinsey 
has studied the sexual phenomena of human beings as a biologist 
would study biological phenomena; and he follows up this amazing 
identification of the notions of reproductive functions and sexual 
phenomena with an appeal, in the worst rhetorical tradition of the 
scientific attitude, to the reader to match the authors of the Report 
in “cool attention, courageous judgment, and scientific equanimity” 
(p. vi). 


ea 
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The Thomists will find it necessary to develop several theses very 
fully, if they wish to illuminate the intellectual darkness which would 
appear to be the natural habitat of the science which produced the 
Report. 

The first thesis is that man, like the animals and plants, reproduces 
his kind and so far forth manifests the possession of a capacity which 
characterizes the living creature in the physical universe. 

The second thesis is that the reproductive act is not essentially of 
the same kind in man and in other living creatures, both because the 
causalities exercised in the generation of a man are not the same as 
the causalities exercised in the generation of either the nonhuman 
animal or the plant, and because men, unlike other animals and unlike 
plants, are persons. 

The third thesis is that the person, technically speaking, is a dis- 
tinct, subsistent being of intellectual nature, and the perfection of 
personality is realized analogically at the diverse levels of intellectual 
life. 

In view of the extreme importance of the notion of person for any 
understanding of the human creature, we adapt here some passages 
from Maritain’s Les Degres du savoir.® 

Men, among persons, are, from the roots of their being and from 
the first moment in which they exist, centers of intellectual union with 
the universe and with God known rationally, centers also of intel- 
lectual and affective union with the other persons with whom they 
communicate, centers also of free, self-determined acts. In subjects 
which are corporeal as well as spiritual and which share a specific 
nature, as men do, so that the personality of each one supposes his 
individuation by matter, the person is opaque to himself and is mobile, 
like every other creature of the physical universe. Consequently, it is 
only by a progressive conquest of the self by the self, achieved in the 
course of time, that the human personality—which was, in the onto- 
logical order, part and parcel of the individual from the moment he 
existed—arrives, in the order of action, at manifesting itself in those 
qualities—for instance, of poise and calm and inner strength and 
loving wisdom—which transform so wonderfully the physical features 
of those in whom they abide. Thus man is a person, in the order of 
action, only if his rational energies, canalized by the presence in him 
of the virtues and that love in terms of which we shall all finally be 
judged, give form and unity to that astounding multiplicity, like a 


9(1st ed.: Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1932) pp. 457-61. 
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river in flood, of which each one of us becomes experientially aware — 
in early youth. When the person is thus achieved, when he possesses 
himself, it is because he has freely sealed himself with the seal of his 
ontological unity. But this perfection of personality, on account of 
man’s individuation by matter (to consider only the purely natural 
order), suffers many a psychological setback; if we consider also the 
actual order of things, the achievement of the perfection of person- 
ality suffers also moral setbacks, as the story of human sufferings, 
passions, follies, crimes, and indecencies testifies only too well. 

The fourth thesis is that the reproductive act, in man, is, like all the 
other acts of man, the act of a person, falling under the control of 
reason and will. Now, human nature manifests itself in two different 
sexes. The fundamental distinction of the sexes is intelligible only — 
in relation to the functions which are theirs in the procreation of — 
children, since this distinction is rooted in the organs which assign to — 
each sex its complementary function in the total process of procreation. — 

The fifth thesis is that the physical union of the sexes, in the 
absence of any interference by any natural cause, proceeds of itself 
to procreation. Since the sexes are primarily and naturally distin- 
guished in view of their complementary role in procreation, if the 
sexes do unite to exercise their primary sexual function, then the 
primary finality of this union is the generation of children. 

And the sixth thesis is that marriage is the rationally established 
institution for duly regulating the physical union of the sexes. It is 
necessitated by the Author of nature, because he so made human 
nature that marriage is necessary in order that humanity may endure 
and develop. 

Since all human acts proceed from reason and free will, the physical 
union of those who unite to exercise their capacities for reproduction 
is the result of the rational and free choice of the persons in question. 
The reproductive act, for man, is an act under the control of reason, 
and thus an act which must be regulated by the regulative principles 
of the rational order. Any particular use of the instruments of repro- 


duction which is not essentially and directly finalized upon procreation 
is an abuse of nature. 


V 


In the light of the theses which we have outlined, we can now 
affirm that the only science which can reach true conclusions con- 
cerning men’s use of the capacity for reproduction is a science which 
can reach true conclusions concerning the acts of human persons. 
If it is proposed to study particular aspects of men’s use of the 
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_ instruments of reproduction in abstraction from the moral considera- 
tions which alone render human acts intelligible, then what is pro- 
BP csed is to study human sexuality from the standpoint of the material 
cause alone; in so far as this is done, the intelligibility of what he 


. Betndies will escape the student. But the Report sets out to study 
human sexuality in abstraction from any consideration of the moral 
quality of the acts by which sexual outlet is secured. Consequently, 
_ the Report fails to attain the intelligible reality in the sexual activities 
of men. (It is noted on page 383 of the Report: “The lower level’s 
_extra-marital intercourse does cause trouble, but we do not yet 
_ understand all the factors which account for the fact that with advanc- 


ing age there is a steady decline and finally a near disappearance of 


_extra-marital intercourse from the lower level marital histories.” 
There is something involved here which requires examination in the 
light of an adequate notion of what is meant by the achievement of 


- 


personality.) 
Since a study which bis to reach the intelligibility of the reality 


it studies is not scientific, be the scientific paraphernalia in which it 
is dressed up as complex as you like, it is clear that those who 
advertised the Report as a product of first-class scientific activity 


were either ignorant of what constitutes a science or they were mis- 


leading the public. In either case there is something rotten in this 


state of affairs. 
VI 


There are a number of aspects of the Report which deserve atten- 


tion because it is not at all obvious to the reader that the Report is 


free from “moral bias,” to use Dr. Gregg’s term. 


If the information given in the article in Life to which reference has 
been made above is correct, Dr. Kinsey, in answer to a question about 
the “message” of the Report, is described as saying: “If I had any 


ulterior motive in making this study, it was the hope that it might 


make people more tolerant.” To seek to increase tolerance among 


men is a moral aim. 
The Report contains many statements which will be taken as 


advisory by many people. We read, for instance: “Many persons 


‘who are disturbed over their sexual histories may be put at ease 
when they learn what the patterns of the rest of the population are, 
and when they realize that their own behavior has not departed 


fundamentally from the behavior of most persons in their social group” 


(p. 681). 
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The insistence in the Report that there is a basic biological activity 
called sexual activity, with which social, legal, moral, and religious 
regulations interfere, constitutes an implicit influencing of human action. 
Examples of this aspect of the Report occur on pages 263, 264-5, 268, 
269, and so on—and, for instance, on page 295, where we read: 
“Nearly all [males] ignore the legal limitation on intercourse outside 
of marriage. Only old age finally reduces the coital activities of those 
individuals, and thus demonstrates that biological factors are, in the 
long run, more effective than man-made regulations in determining — 
the patterns of human behavior.” 

The provision of a chapter (Chapter 23) designed “for use by 
clinicians and some others concerned with directing human behavior” 
(p. 681) provides evidence of the underlying practical intention of © 
the Report. 

The admission that pressure, direct and indirect, was used to obtain 
some of the histories is an ugly feature of the Report, which requires 
special study by those competent to judge of such matters—that is, 
the moral theologians and, in a secondary capacity, the lawyers. 

The fact that the investigators have secured, it would seem, the 
financial backing for completing the remainder of their projected 
work (the obtaining of 88,000 further histories and the writing of 
at least 8 further reports, in the course of an estimated 28 years) 
makes it necessary to raise the question whether it can be to the 
common good that the public should be conditioned into accepting 
the attitude towards human sexual activity which is encouraged in 
the Report. 


VII: 


In relation to remarks made to us by Catholics who—while holding 
that the Report originated in a morally wrong attitude towards human | 
sexual activity and that the investigations upon which the Report is 
based could not but have involved the investigators and the investi- 
gated in sinful acts—nevertheless believe that now that the Report has 
been made public it can be of great use to moralists, apologists, 
preachers, and others concerned with the care of souls, the present 
writer wishes to express the following views. 

The Report, which is based on fifty-three hundred interviews, has 
been statistically extended to relate to the total white male population 
of the United States, with the notable exception of the married Cath- 
olic males, in relation to whom no figures are supplied. Granted the 
great influence of the material cause upon the human animal and 
granted also the permanent effects of original sin in men, nevertheless, 


.- 
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man is a free agent, so that the individual is not formally predictible 


in his actions. Doubtful therefore is the validity of the procedure 


_ which would consist in consulting the clinical tables given at the 


end of the Report in order to find out the probable moral situation 


of any given individual. What he is he has become as a consequence 


of his free acts, and that series lies outside of the series which exper- 


_ imental positive science can study validly. Furthermore, granted that 
a given individual did confess to a behavior but little different from 


the behavior characteristic of his group, it would still be impossible 
for the moralist to form a judgment, on that datum, as to the actual 
moral quality of the individual in question. For the Report talks 
materially in terms of the outlet, while the concrete personal reality 


_will always have been that of an outlet achieved as a result of 


particular voluntary acts (certain nocturnal emissions and acts done 


_under the influence of antecedent passions which take away the use 
of reason alone excepted). Now, the moral quality of acts depends, 
among other things, upon the circumstances, both interior and exterior, 


of which the Report takes only the most cursory notice. (Note the 
distinction between devout and inactive members of a religious group 


_ on page 468.) 


It would not be prudent for anyone to use the Report as a sort of 
directory to human sexual activities for the purpose of influencing 
human action for the better. And these are the reasons: (a) Those 
who rely unduly upon statistics will perish by statistics, because, as 
it has been pointed out, statistics ignore specificities. (6b) It can by 
no means be granted that the statistical results of the Report have 
ontological value. It is mentioned on page 85 of the Report that 
“samples of various sizes between 400 and 1500, or even 2700 cases, 
fail to show any consistent improvement,” although by standard statis- 
tical theory the quality of the calculations might have been expected 
to improve as the size of the samples was increased. This point 
merits attention on the part of those who decide to utilize the Report. 
A number of questions can be asked immediately in this context. For 
what reasons did those who offered themselves voluntarily for inter- 
view request to be interviewed? What is the quality of the individual 


record in view of the moral and psychological complexities therein 


involved (see, for this, pages 148-50, where it is admitted that this 
matter is a constant preoccupation of the investigators)? Since those 


_ who live virtuously, with perhaps the exception of those whose practical 
wisdom is not great, are never likely to contribute to future Kinsey 
- reports, will the statistical analyses of the type produced in the Report 


ever adequately represent the actual state of affairs? (Note the 
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remark on page 268: “One should expect . . . that the sexual histories 
of unmarried males would contrast sharply with the histories of married 
adults ; and that, at the end of two thousand years of social monitoring, 
at least some unmarried males might be found who follow the custom 
and the law and live abstinent, celibate, sublimated, and wholly chaste 
lives.”’) 

The Report contains some muddled thinking of a curious kind. It is 


written: “It would appear that in order to go further in changing — 


overt behavior in regard to pre-marital intercourse, the church will 
have to affect the thinking of whole social levels; and that is a long- 
time process” (p. 479). So far, so good. But when the Report comes 
to examine the actual changes which have occurred in sexual behavior 
in the country during the last twenty-two years, the Report states: 
“The sum total of the measurable effects on American sexual behavior 
[of legislative and other influences aiming at some betterment of public 


i” 


morality] are slight changes of attitudes, some increase in the fre-_ 


quency of masturbation among boys of the lower educational levels, 
more frequent nocturnal emissions, increased frequencies of pre-marital 
petting, earlier coitus for a portion of the male population, and the 
transference of a percentage of the pre-marital intercourse from prosti- 
tutes to girls who are not prostitutes” (pp. 415-16). Obviously, from 
the moralist’s point of view, the situation has worsened. The muddle 
consists in that while the Report asserts that the effect of religious 
influences in bettering behavior would be extremely slow, the Report 
shows surprise that moralists should be alarmed at the worsening 
state of public sexual morality when the figures for a short period of 
time indicate only slight changes and shifts away from moral standards. 
What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. On the social 
and historical scale, change, whether for the better or for the worse, 
is always gradual. 

It is true that the moral sciences, as we Catholics conceive of them 
and as we practice them, have their own legitimate methods and 
sources of information. It is equally true that moral theologians know 


their own business. That being the case, there would appear to be a 


departure from formality in the idea that moralists and moral theolo-— 


gians should depend upon the Report for their data, when in any 


case the use of such data as the Report can furnish would presuppose 


a tedious rectification of the data as presented in the naturalistic 


contexts of the Report. 


Those without professional competence in moral matters should 


remember what St. Paul wrote to the Ephesians (5:3): “But forni- 
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cation and all uncleanness, or covetousness, let it not so much as be 


named among you, as becometh saints.” 
One thing is certain, the intellectual atmosphere in which the 
Report was produced knows next to nothing of what St. Thomas 


_ meant by the virtues of chastity and purity and marital fidelity. 
_ Of these the world we all know so very, very well needs to hear 
and needs to see them in their full splendor. 


As for the Report, the attitude men take to it will be a crucial test 
of their fundamental position as regards the nature and scope of 


_ experimental science and as regards the nature of sociology and 
_ the relation of this branch of study to ethics and moral theology. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


DOROTHY EMMET ON THOMISM 
Rosert J. HENLE, S.J. 


A discussion of all the problems raised in Miss Emmet’s The Nature — 
of Metaphysical Thinking+ would lengthen out into another and even 
larger volume. I shall limit myself therefore to a few comments on Chap- — 
ter VIII, which is of more concern to Thomists since it is devoted entirely — 
to Thomist metaphysics. 

This chapter is extremely interesting as an attempt by a non-Thomist 
to understand and present Thomism justly and intelligently. Thus the 
author recognizes that Thomist metaphysics is a serious and respectable 
philosophical effort (pp. 170, 183). She therefore sees that the crude 
objections to it, like the charge of anthropomorphism, are quite unwar- 
ranted (pp. 179-80). 

Since it is extremely difficult, however, for anyone trained in the sys- 
tems of modern philosophy to shift to the radically different viewpoint of 
Thomism, it is not to be expected that Miss Emmet would be altogether 
successful in her attempt. What strictures I shall make are intended only 
to lead to a better mutual understanding. 

At the end of Chapter VIII Miss Emmet remarks that her divergence 
from Thomism arises ultimately from an epistemological disagreement. 
This is in a sense true; indeed, I would suggest that she has not wholly 
realized how profound the epistemological disagreement really is. For 
Thomism is not merely a realism; it is a realism in which the relation 
between knowledge and things has been acutely analyzed and Platonic 
elements eliminated therefrom. Moreover, Thomistic epistemology is not — 
an investigation that is prior to metaphysics but develops pari passu with 
it. Hence, an epistemological difference here is not merely a difference 
within epistemology ; it is a difference in the very approach to, and struc- — 
ture of, epistemology itself. 


THE REVEREND ROBERT J. HENLE, S.J., S.T.L., M.A., is the editor of 
Tue Mopern ScHootman, dean of the School of Philosophy and Science, and 
assistant professor of philosophy at Saint Louis University. 


1 Dorothy Emmet, The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking. New York: Macmil-~ 
lan Co., 1946. 
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Since this fundamental difference is not sufficiently recognized and 
| taken into account in the author’s interpretation of Thomism, she has 
almost insensibly transferred Thomist positions into her own background. 
The result is a logicized Thomism. I should suggest that many of her 
difficulties with Thomism lie here. 
Thus she identifies the priority of being over human knowledge with 
the priority of existence over essence (pp. 171, 173), Essence is no longer 
pe concrete essence, the id quod which exercises an act of existence, but 
definitions in conceptual terms” (p. 171), “statements of possibilities” 
_ (p. 172). It is easy then to say that the real distinction between essence 
__ and existence is merely a formula for expressing the noncontradiction of 
_ the idea of a nonexistent essence (p. 171). The same sort of misunder- 
_ standing can be seen in the statement that the problem of Thomist meta- 
__ physics is “how, starting from the prior fact of existence, we can transpose 
__ tt into conceptual terms” (p. 171 [italics mine]). Of the same sort too 
is her difficulty with the term “necessary” as applied to God.? She sees 
that Thomists do not mean by the term in this context a modality in logical 
relationships, but she cannot quite grasp their true meaning. Clearly, if 
contingency and possibility are matters of “thinking,” then so is necessity ; 
_ yet she finds Thomists applying ‘“‘necessary” to a being and not to an 
essence (that is, an idea). The difficulty lies in the original transposition 
of essence and possibility into the conceptual order. 
Since the whole business of actuality and potentiality is thus recon- 
structed along lines parallel to the being-idea relationship, existence itself 
is incorrectly approached. She seems to think that to consider existence 
as act is merely to assert the fact of existence. It is true that “it is an 
empirically given fact that something exists ; and the task is to elucidate 
its nature and the conditions on which its existence may be explained” ; 
but the metaphysical investigation must proceed from an insight into 
existence as act and not merely as empirical fact. Thomism is not merely 
na philosophy of existents, but a philosophy of existential act.3 This point, 
an essential point, seems to have been entirely missed in Miss Emmet’s 


study of Thomism. 
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21 am puzzled by the remark on p. 172: “The phrase ‘necessary Being’ is there- 
fore unfortunate (and we would observe that the proper Thomist [italics mine] 
term is ens realissimum).” Necessary seems to be a very proper Thomist term since 
St. Thomas in the Summa Theologiae writes: Ergo necesse est ponere aliquid quod 
sit per se necessarium, non habens causam necessitatis aliunde, sed quod est causa 
necessitatis aliis, quod omnes dicunt Deum” (I, Zi3C)s f S : 
_  3See, for example, Etienne Gilson, “Existence and Philosophy, Proceedings 
of The American Catholic Philosophical Association (Washington : Catholic Univ. 
of America Press, 1947), XXI, 4-15; Gerald B, Phelan, “The Existentialism of 
St. Thomas,” ibid., pp. 25-39; Etienne Gilson, Le Thomisme GRarissvaiin, 


| 1944), pp. 43-68. 
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All these difficulties appear in her statement of the premises of the 
cosmological argument: “The point is that Thomism is combining the 
conviction that existence is prior to essence (being to concepts) with the 
conviction that there should be a sufficient reason for the existence of the 
world. If the essence of the world is thinkable apart from its existence, 
then the world must depend on an ens realissimum in which essence 
and existence are one, i.e., which cannot not exist” (p. 173). Here we 
have the identification of the act-potency priority with the priority of 
being-concepts, the conceptual interpretation of contingency, and the use 
of the purity of esse in God as a formula expressing only “cannot not 
exist.” The principle of sufficient reason, with its suspicious suggestion 
of Leibnitz, is substituted for the principle of intelligibility, which is 
said to depend on a “conviction,” not on immediate evidence, and to be 
combined, as though originally separate, with the priority of act. This is 
to plunge Thomism back into the Platonic ambiguities from which St. 
Thomas so laboriously rescued metaphysics. 

It needs no further analysis to realize that these difficulties will run 
through the discussion of analogy, the transcendentals,* efficient cause,® 
and exemplarity. Unless these are all viewed under the light of existence 
as an act, they fall prey to the difficulties of conceptual essentialism. 
And I should suggest that Miss Emmet’s difficulties are all of this nature. 
 4The remark on page 175—“These [transcendentals] can be predicted [sic] 
univocally of anything, including the ens realissimum, of which we can say that 
‘It is’”’—is surely a mere slip. Again the author says, “And these [the transcen- 
dentals] are no more than an analysis of the Aristotelian conception of actuality.” 
The Thomistic theory of transcendentals'is certainly far more than that. 


5 For example, the relation of pressing a button to the electric light is instanced 
as a true causal relationship. 


THE TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


Rosert J. HENLE, S.J. 


More than eight hundred delegates and members crowded the halls 
of the University of Amsterdam for the week-long session of the Tenth 
International Congress of Philosophy. This Amsterdam ‘Congress, 
which ran from August 11 to August 18, was the first one held since 
the Congress in Paris in 1937, 

The morning sessions of the Congress were plenary sessions. These 
turned out to be the most disappointing feature of the Congress. One 
would have expected such sessions to bring the recognized leaders of 
various philosophical movements together; and yet, of such men, only 
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Bertrand Russell was present. The majority of the papers given in 
_ the plenary sessions, consequently, were ordinary and unimpressive, 
though some of them—like that of Professor K. R. Poppen, of the 
London School of Economics—were quite good. And there was an 
undue prominence given to dialectical materialism and Soviet Com- 
_munism, neither of which, however, contributed anything distinguished 
to the Congress; as a matter of fact, the Communists’ papers were 
uniformly of low quality and added nothing to their intellectual prestige. 


The Communists, I may say here, grasped each opportunity of 
propagandizing the Congress in the usual rhetoric of the Party line. 
The atmosphere of the Congress, though, and of its discussions was not 
sympathetic toward the Communists. At one point during a UNESCO 


_ conference, a particularly violent and unintelligent diatribe against the 
__ West provoked a very warm discussion and called forth sarcastic replies 


from Bertrand Russell and Lord Samuel, who were both applauded. 


Sidney Hook seemed to express the general view when he said that “a 


philosophical congress is no place to read an editorial from Pravda.” 

A wide variety of philosophical topics was taken up at the afternoon 
sectional meetings of the Congress. Unfortunately there were no com- 
mon themes among, or within, the sections; and the diffusion of effort 
was increased by the general practice of postponing discussion until three 
or four papers had been finished. One felt there were too many papers 
ranging over too wide a field, and altogether not enough time for dis- 
cussion. 

At the request of UNESCO, several afternoons were devoted to UNESCO 


conferences. If the directors of UNESCO expected to derive a philosophy 


from the papers and discussions at the conferences, they were dis- 
appointed, as one might expect. The fundamental lack of agreement 
about metaphysics and the nature of man made any theoretical agree- 
ment about a world program impossible. The practical conclusion I 
would draw from the uNESCoO discussions is this, that philosophers have 
two tasks with regard to uNESco. First, philosophers should sift out 
those conclusions of a theoretical-practical nature on which they can 
agree and state them in such a way as neither to engage nor exclude any 
basic religious or philosophical position. If this could be done, it would 
constitute a practical contribution to the success of unEsco. Even if 


: accepted only as an ideal, it would have the virtue of excluding what is 


perhaps UNESCo’s greatest danger—attempts like that of Julian Huxley 


_ to impose on UNESCO a philosophy that would exclude other philosophies 
_and especially all religious philosophies. Second, philosophers should 
_ discuss the more basic theoretical positions with a view to discovering 
and stating the precise points of difference, and should continue the 
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search from there for a true and comprehensive philosophy. The failure 
to undertake these tasks leads either to a masking of differences in ambi- 
guities and so to a false and inoperative agreement, or else to sharp and 
defiant distinctions and so to despair of all co-operation. 

Despite the absence of some of the most eminent Catholic philosophers 
—such as Jacques Maritain, Etienne Gilson, and Anton Pegis—Catholic 
philosophy was well represented by a large number of delegates and 
members. Papers were presented by André Hayen, S.J., N. A. Dempf, 
L. Ph. Ricard, S.J., A. de Waelhens (the eminent student of existen- 
tialism), L. de Raeymaeker, Charles Boyer, S.J., I. M. Bochenski, O.P. 
(one of the few Thomists that have given serious attention to modern 
logic), and many others. 

A special meeting of the Catholic members was held on Tuesday eve- 
ning, August 17, in the Hotel Krasnapolsky. Tentative plans were 
made for a Union Mondiale des Sociétés Catholiques de Philosophie. 
This will be an association of societies—not of individual philosophers— 
to facilitate co-operation among the societies themselves and with various 
international organizations; in particular, it will assist the Mouvement 
International des Intellectuels Catholiques of the Pax Romana. The 
Reverend Charles Boyer, S.J., and the Reverend I. M. Bochenski, O.P., 
were asked to make the preliminary arrangements and work out the 
practical details of the organization. The Société Philosophique de 
Fribourg (Switzerland), through its delegate, the Reverend I. M. 
Bochenski, O.P., agreed to assume the function of a provisional secre- 
tariate. 

The Congress revealed the vitality and wide diffusion of current 
philosophical thinking. Every type of problem was discussed, and 
almost every type of philosophy was represented. If we were to draw 
any directive program for Catholic philosophers, we might set down the 
following points. (a) The crucial issues are still within metaphysics. 
Above all, its independence of the natural and social sciences must be 
clarified and stressed. The “scientific” philosophers simply exclude a 
true metaphysics by assuming that a particularized methodology is uni- 
versal and that no knowledge is genuine that does not arise out of the 
natural (or social) sciences. (b) There is need for a great develop- 
ment of the Thomist philosophy of man and Thomist ethics. Proceed- 
ing from sound metaphysics, these branches must be brought into touch 
with the other sciences and into closer contact with concrete experience. 
(c) There should be a more extensive effort to enter into genuine 
intellectual discussion with the various types of departmentalized minds 
produced by modern specialization. 
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THE GERMAN PHILOSOPHICAL CONVENTION IN MAINZ 
WaLTER Bruccer, S.J. 


On August 1 ie 2 the German Philosophical Convention was held 
at Mainz. About two hundred and forty participants came from every- 
where in Germany, though there were fewer from the eastern zone than 
ever before; and there was an international character given the Con- _ 
vention by the presence of numerous foreigners from Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Holland, Italy, Hungary, pe Portugal, Canada, 
and the United States. 

Considered as a whole, the Convention gave a striking picture of 

the status of philosophical work in Germany, a fact that Litt, the 
honorary president of the Convention, emphasized in his closing address. 
Philosophers with Christian tendencies—laymen and priests from both 
Germany and abroad—were in evidence as never before. Of the impor- 
tant philosophical groups, only dialectical materialism was absent. A 
leading role was played neither by the philosophy of existence, whose 
main representatives were not present, nor, much less, by neopositivism. 
No one took an explicit stand for atheism. There was a clear shrinking 
from epistemological idealism and relativism. As to relativism in par- 
ticular, on all sides men felt both the need of overcoming it, as well 
as the difficulty of the task. Relativism, though rejected as a thesis, 
was still quite often at work in the actual development of thought. 
Realism appeared as an almost self-evident common possession ; this, 
from the viewpoint of the history of thought, is due not least to the life 
work of Nikolai Hartmann. When, however, there was question of 
grasping reality in its ultimate essence, one could feel a definite reluctance 
for metaphysics. 

The Convention busied itself with a series of organizational questions 
—for example, with discussions preliminary to the founding of a phil- 
osophical society that should take the place of the former Kant Society 
and ultimately become a part of an international philosophical society. 
Its organ will be, according to plan, the already existing Zeitschrift fir 
philosophische Forschung. Similar questions were discussed by the 
International Society for Legal and Social Philosophy (“Internationale 
Vereinigung fiir Rechts- und Sozialphilosophie”), which was refounded 
in connection with the Convention. 

After the years of isolation from the world outside, the communica- 
tions concerning the state of philosophy in Belgium and Spain were 
very welcome. As to the history of philosophy, there were presented 
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both individual results of research and more inclusive reports. Both 
were united in the report of Wilpert on the philosophy of Plato. A 
series of papers was dedicated to Scheler, who died in 1928. 

The more significant systematic subjects naturally fall into several 
groups. Logical, logistic, and epistemological problems found lively, if 
not universal, interest. In particular, the question of the irrational 
arose in a number of discussions. The essential picture of man, already 
hinted at in the previously mentioned trains of thought, came explicitly 
to the forefront in the papers devoted to anthropology, the philosophy 
of existence, history, the philosophy of culture, and the philosophy 
of law. 

In the most widely different parts of the papers and discussions, the 
Convention concerned itself with the meaning and significance of the 
philosophy of existence. A negative attitude was taken from the begin- 
ning by Litt, whose view was shared by many. In the presentations 
of Peters, Keller, and Krueger, as well as in the discussions, the valuable 
traits of this attitude of mind for the whole picture of man were 
stressed. The result of this meeting of opinions can be expressed in the 
words of Litt in his closing address: “While rejecting the destructive 
elements of the philosophy of existence, we must recognize that it has 
deeply influenced modern thought.” 

These developments were centered about man and his world. Other 
papers, however, went further. The fear of metaphysics mentioned 
above did not, in most instances, mean its denial. Rather, the par- 
ticipants for the most part held firm to a belief in metaphysics, a belief 
partly theological, partly secularized. As to the scientifically philosoph- 
ical basis of metaphysics, there were still traces of that limiting of the 
human mind to this world that was brought about by the Reformation 
and the powerful influence of Kant. There was evident a desire for 
methodological sobriety and a method of proof that would take the 
dialectical structure of human knowledge seriously. There was a 
noticeable metaphysical influence in the convention, especially on the 
side of Scholastic philosophy. The subjects of metaphysical investiga- 
tion were the metaphysical foundation of truth (Verbecke) and the 
development of metaphysical concepts (Brugger). 

The climax of the Convention was undoubtedly the two papers of 
Krueger and Tillich. Krueger traced back to the absolute omnipotence 
of a personal God the evidence of history that man has a right not 
to be used merely as an instrument and that the men about us possess 
moral claims. 

Tillich (formerly of Frankfurt, now of New York) spoke in his 
compelling address about the spiritual philosophical situation of the 
world and Protestantism. The latter he considered to be involved in 
the general breakdown caused by the shattering of the modern belief 
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in universal harmony. Nevertheless, Tillich believed that men should 
hold fast to the Protestant principle of the personal responsibility of the 
individual, which cannot be taken from him by any institution. The 
discussion showed that this principle is a universally Christian one. 
Krueger maintained that a priesthood and a formal organization are a 
supporting element of Christianity and that prophecy is only a cor- 
rective, which is surpassed by the authority of the continually active 
Christ. 

On the whole, the Convention was an overwhelming proof that the 
thought of Germany is again striving for a second spring. 


CHRONICLE 


THE INSTITUTE LUIS VivEs held an international congress of philosophy 
in Barcelona from the third to the tenth of October, 1948. The con- 
gress was planned to honor the fourth centenary of the birth of the 


Jesuit philosopher, Francisco Suarez, and the centenary of the death 


of Jaime Balmes. The theme was divided into five sections: (1) the 
problem of knowledge, (2) the interrelationship of science and philos- 
ophy, (3) metaphysical problems, (4) legal and social philosophy, and 
(5) the place of Suarez and Balmes in the history of philosophy. 

THE FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY AT THE JESUIT COLEGIO ANCHIETA 
(Nova Friburgo, Estado do Rio, Brazil) has announced a series of 
philosophy textbooks in Latin to cover the entire ecclesiastical course 
in philosophy. The first volume of the series, Logica,! has already 
appeared. The Latin is clear and smooth. There is an unusually large 
number of typographical errors, which is, of course, very unfortunate 
in a textbook. The Scholastic method is rigidly employed. Reverend 
Charles Boyer, S.J., of the Pontifical Gregorian University contributes 
the preface to this volume. 

THE JESUIT FACULTIES OF THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY AT MONTREAL 
(L’Immaculée-Conception, 1855 est, Rue Rachel, Montréal 34, Canada) 
have begun the publication of a new journal, Sciences ecclésiastiques. 
The first volume (1948), which contains 251 pages of articles, notes, 
and reviews, includes the following items of interest to philosophers. 

1. ARTICLES. (a) Frédéric Saintonge, “Malheureux écarts, profit- 
able lecon. A propos du continu spatial”; (b) Lucien Roy, 
‘Désir naturel de voir Dieu: le R.P. de Lubac et S. Thomas” ; 
(c) Robert Bernier, “Unité pluraliste de l’autorité universelle.” 
2. RECENSIONS. (a) Bernard Lonergan, S.J., The Concept of 
“Verbum” in the Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas (Lucien 
Roy); (b) Paul Synave, O.P., and Pierre Benoit, O.P., Saint 
~ 1 Aloisio G. Peixoto Fortuna, S.J., Logica, Complectens Logicam Minorem seu 


Formalem ac Logicam Majorem cum Criteriologia (Nova Friburgo, Estado de 
Rio, Brazil: Colegio Anchieta, 1947). Pp. 498. ($3.00.) 
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Thomas d’Aquin. Somme Théologie. La Prophétie (Arthéme 
Tétrault). 

THe Mopern ScHooLMAN welcomes this latest contribution to 
Catholic scholarship and intellectual life. May subsequent volumes 
correspond to this excellent beginning. 

A NEW BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICE, unique and invaluable, is now 
being provided by the Centre de Documentation du Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique (18, rue Pierre-Curie, Paris 5) in its publi- 
cation Bulletin analytique: philosophie. This publication, appearing 
every three months, lists and briefly summarizes articles from philosoph- 
ical magazines of all countries. The listing covers the entire field of 
philosophy, psychology, and religion. In every case the titles are given 
both in French and in the original language. An alphabetical list of 
authors is provided with numerical cross references to the list of articles. 

The Centre is prepared to provide subscribers with microfilms (18x24 
mm.) of any article listed. 

Manuscripts of articles of scholarly value may also be sent directly 
to the Centre. These will be deposited in the archives, listed in the 
Bulletin, and microfilmed as desired. 

The service offered by the Centre and its Bulletin analytique deserves 
the highest praise and will be welcomed by all scholars and students. 

The value of the Bulletin would be increased were a complete list of 
the magazines received printed in each issue. The difficulty of editing 
a publication of this type is, of course, very great, yet the number of 
typographical errors seems unusually large. 

A STUDY OF THE ENROLLMENT in philosophy courses in some of the 
schools of Saint Louis University revealed the following statistics for the 
second semester of 1947-48. 

No. of Students in No, of Student 


School Philosophy Courses Semester Hours 

Whig end: Sciences (a sho. Te eo ee 717 2445 

Philosophy. and) Science. 30 234 
(Undergraduate) 

University College 2.25.5, nn aes ie ee 687 
(Day) 

Commerce and Finance.......-.:cs:c:cescc-ec0ceeceeeeeeeeseee 1015 3118 
(Day) 

Institute of: Technologysi.) Se.03 2 es 97 300 

NURSES ceo Gets Belle ern eg 231 744 

Graduate School io.) 72s Mes ee 96 790 

TOTALS whi bah: aoe 2401 8318 


(Figures were not available for the professional schools and the corporate 
colleges.) 
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AN ANALYSIS OF KNOWLEDGE AND VaLuaTIoNn. By Clarence Irving 
Lewis. La Salle, [ll.: Open Court Pub. Co., 1946. Pp. xxi 
+ 567. $6.00, 


Portions from this book were read as the seventh series of lectures 
on the Paul Carus Foundation, which has encouraged similarly dis- 


- tinguished efforts by Dewey, Cohen, and others. Professor Lewis has 


never been content with studying problems in the field of formal and 
symbolic logic alone, but has persistently extended his researches into 
the material side of thought which cannot be determined solely accord- 
ing to the laws of logical implication. He once described his position 
as akin to the “conceptualistic pragmatism” of C. S. Peirce. In his 
epistemological writings the influence of Kant and Hume, Peirce and 
Dewey, is very strong. This blending of aprioristic and empirical ele- 
ments in experience is a major theme in Lewis’s earlier book, Mind and 
the World Order (1929). The present volume reconsiders many of 
the issues raised in that previous study, offers different solutions in 
certain cases, and presses on more systematically to the final aim of his 
philosophical thinking. This aim must be understood and kept in mind 
if one is to appreciate this Analysis and offer just criticism of it. 

Lewis’s goal is one which is attracting many of the better philosophical 
minds today: the placement of ethics upon a naturalistic basis. This 
challenge has been facing thinkers ever since Kant’s great attempt to 
provide a critical justification for moral life ended in failure. The 
various strands which Kant sought to weave together have cut loose 
and formed unbalanced, eccentrically designed patterns of moral theory. 
Secular idealism in the popular sense has tried to live upon the 
Christian heritage without being encumbered by either the theology or 
the metaphysics which gave pith and consistence to that outlook. The 
resultant platitudinous moralizing about duty and eternal laws has quite 
naturally failed to convince many critical minds. The alternative, how- 
ever, seems scarcely more encouraging. Empiricists and_positivists 
have nothing better to offer than a conventionalism which begs the 
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question of validity and oughtness in moral judgments, or else a 
linguistic-emotive explanation which might fit some world of automata 
but not this world of men as actually constituted. What is needed is 
a moral philosophy which can avoid both a vacuous “transcendentalism” 
and a cynical or subjective relativism. Today the claim is made that 
naturalism, by applying common scientific procedures to ethical matters, 
can furnish the new synthesis of reason and experience. The trouble to 
date has been that no positive steps have been taken beyond this affirma- 
tion that naturalistic method can and ought to and will invade the 
territory previously reserved for a special humanistic treatment. These 
hortations have not been followed up with detailed actual performances 
which might be checked and weighed. Lewis has now made a first 
advance in this direction, although it is not likely that his position will be 
acceptable to others gathered under the banner of naturalism. 

Kant provided the first clue as to how to proceed with discussion 
when he confessed his inability to determine the supreme good of man 
in terms of duty and virtue alone. The significance of God for practical 
reason is his power to harmonize and secure the full presence of virtue 
and happiness, both of which are necessary ingredients in the summum 
bonum. Since the good life is an affair of values and satisfactions as 
well as of right conduct, there is need for a general study of values and 
evaluation as a prolegomenon to ethics. Now Lewis maintains, quite 
rightly in my opinion, that an axiology cannot be developed in inde- 
pendence of one’s broader convictions about knowledge and the nature 
of meaning (whether in the modern sense of basic logic or in the older 
sense of metaphysics). Valuation is for him a form of knowledge— 
more specifically, of empirical knowledge. There is also analytic knowl- 
edge, to which the distinctive propositions of ethics belong. Thereby 
the order of the investigation is set. After an introductory section on 
the nature of knowledge, the book takes up in order the problems of 
meaning and analytic truth, empirical knowledge, and valuation. 

It is important to add that Lewis excludes from his purview all 
questions properly belonging to the science of ethics. Only analytic 
truths of the speculative order, such as are found in logic and mathe- 
matics, are treated in the discussion of meaning. Although something 
about valuation must be determined anterior to a study of ethics, the 
latter form of knowledge is taken to be analytic and a priori rather 
than empirical. Hence it will require a further inquiry beyond the 
scope of the present work. These studies deal exclusively with the 
foundations and prior conditions of ethical knowledge rather than with 
ethical matters as such. It is also noteworthy that Lewis avoids logical 
symbolism for the most part, remarking that in this context the economy 
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of symbolic statement is a false saving made at the expense of the 
genuine complexity of experiential judgments. 

Analytic truth rests upon a clarification of the intention of definitions 
and the relation between meanings. In order to avoid conventionalism, 
Lewis accepts the presence of primitive propositions which are indis- 
pensable for all discourse. Their significance is to be determined in 
terms of sense meanings, even though they are independent of the 
empirical order in their origin. The least satisfactory part of this 
Analysis is the attempt to show the a priori origin of analytic truths. 
The fact that an analytic statement can be formulated as holding true, 
by anticipation, of any future empirical state of affairs to which it may 
be applied does not justify the conclusion that this statement has no 
ground in any state of affairs whatever. At certain places in the argu- 
ment, the suggestion is made that “reason” is guided in the formulation 
of analytic meanings by that which is already present, at least implicitly, 
in sense meaning. This would be a more adequate explanation than 
“any appeal to the a priori, whether of the Kantian or the symbolic logical 
variety. 

All the more weight is therefore attached to the outcome of the inquiry 
into the origin and scope of sense meanings. Unfortunately, Lewis 
makes so sharp a distinction between cognition of immediate sense 
presentations and other kinds of empirical cognition, which look to 
experimental verification, that he reserves the term “judgment” for the 
latter class alone. One reason for refusing to treat the former kind of 
cognition as genuine judgment is that it is not concerned about any- 
thing other than the apprehending act itself. This would rule out any 
immediate grasp of objective qualities and natures, leaving them as 
distant goals toward which our predictive judgments tend with prob- 
ability but with no chance of direct apprehension. None of our mean- 
ings would then be grounded in apprehension of real characters. 

The systematic distinctions between the a priori and the empirical, 
the immediate and the predictive, are least convincingly maintained in 
the culminating investigation of valuation. In this area it is difficult to 
see how, for instance, a generic definition of value could be arrived at 
without some real dependence of cognition upon concrete cases of the 
valuable. Conversely, there is an ordination of analytic ethical prin- 
ciples to the empirical valuations themselves, not merely to their names. 
At the same time, the defense of Lewis’s theory against a charge of rela- 
tivism carries only probable weight unless there is some knowledge of 
objective properties and capacities for enriching human experience. 
Many of the particular analyses are acutely thought out, especially the 
criticism of Bentham’s hedonic calculus. Lewis points out that the 
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ultimate standard of empirical valuation must take into consideration the 
effect of particular values upon a whole life rather than upon isolated 
moments of it. In this respect the suggestive paragraph on wisdom 
might have been more closely integrated with the discussion of the 
summum bonum. It would then be difficult to see how the role of 
oughtness in rational valuation itself could be overlooked. 

Lewis claims for his theory of valuation, based upon the capacity of 
objects to contribute to fuller human experience, the ability to avoid the 
pitfalls of “transcendentalism,”’ Protagorean relativism, and ethical 
nihilism. These are the positions mentioned above as rivals to natur- 
alism in the province of ethical theory. Unfortunately for the natur- 
alistic case, the alternatives have not been completely stated. The 
Aristotelian and Scholastic theories, for instance, are not covered by 
any one of these classifications, perhaps least of all by a wraithlike 
transcendentalism. Indeed, the Christian moralist is likely to find more 
affinity with naturalism itself in its positive aspects than with any of the 
other standpoints. This statement is disconcerting to Christian and 
naturalistic ethicians alike, drawn up as they are in battle array over 
practical issues; but the fact remains. It is time that naturalists ceased 
ringing the changes on the word “transcendentalism.” Of all weasel- 
words in the contemporary philosophical vocabulary, it is the most 
elusive and misleading. For the classical Christian moralists as well as 
for Lewis, human life is governed by norms. But they, no more than 
he, expect to find these norms by looking under the table or by sighting 
an empyrean code in the blue beyond. These pleasant illusions may be 
left for the fancy of post-Emersonian preachers. 

Neither would Christian moralists be satisfied with an explanation 
of ethical norms and imperatives in terms of a priori analytic state- 
ments. Analytic truths, both in the physical sciences and in ethics, can 
be dissociated from the notion of the a priori. The movement of break- 
ing down the barriers between evaluation and other forms of empirical 
knowledge is only impeded when the empirical is taken as the non-a- 
priori. And it is arrested halfway through its course when analytic 
and empirical truths are regarded as anything other than mutually sus- 
taining factors in human knowledge as a single body in the making. 

{t is a historical fiction to suppose that the application of general 
experiential categories to man’s ethical knowledge and actions is a 
distinctively naturalistic procedure. There is continuity of analysis 
between Thomistic metaphysics and the Thomistic theory of man and 
of ethical life. St. Thomas refused, for instance, to allow that specu- 
lative and practical reason are distinct faculties. They are attitudes of 
the single human reasoning power directed to distinct sets of problems 
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which must be approached differently, but in reliance upon basically the 
same sort of data, common concepts, and canons of inference and veri- 
fication. Reason as a common power in human experience, working 
with sense and desires in the context of actual situations, is the proxi- 
mate ethical norm and means for securing the good life. What man 
discovers concerning the widest traits of experience and concerning 
his own mode of existing can be used in the interpretation and direction 
of aesthetic, moral, and religious life. A truly radical program in ethics 
requires a basis in meaning or metaphysics, but that basis must itself 
belong to the natural world in a way that is not a priori. Otherwise 
the right will not itself be good and valued as such, and the good will 
_not be judged to be that which men ought to seek and choose. 
JAMEs COLLINS 

Saint Louis University 


A Concise History oF THE Law or Nations. By Arthier Nuss- 
baum. New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. xi + 361. 


$4.50. 
I 
The undertaking of Professor Nussbaum of Columbia University to 


write A Concise History of the Law of Nations at the present time, 
needs no justification, especially if it is kept in mind that the last 
attempt to cover this subject in a similar compass was made more than 
a hundred years ago by the American Henry Wheaton in his book 
A History of the Law of Nations in Europe and America from the 
Earliest Times to the Treaty of Washington, 1842, published in 1845. 
The political, doctrinal, and legal developments of greatest significance, 
which have taken place in the international field in the last century, 
required description, co-ordination, interpretation, and evaluation; and 
the previous developments, especially those since early modern times, 
needed re-evaluation as well as integration with the developments of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Two destructive world wars in the twentieth century “have practically 
wrecked what used to be a large half of any text of international law— 
the laws of war and neutrality”! and have created serious doubts about 
the future of the law of nations. At this stage Professor Nussbaum 
considers it “logical to turn to history” (p. 1) and trace the development 
of the law of nations, a procedure that alone may help to understand its 
possible future evolution. Since the author deals with the history of 
the law of nations in the broad sense, which to him “is conterminous 


1C, Eagleton, International Government (New York: Ronald Press Co., 1948), 
p. 35; and see p. 17. 
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with the documentary history of mankind” (p. 2), he includes in his 
book not only doctrinal but also political developments and opens prac- 
tically every chapter with a survey of the latter. This method of treat- 
ment—following Wheaton—is very sound because of the close relation- 
ship between the growth of international law and the course of political 
history. 

On the whole, the author has succeeded in his attempt. His book is 
well organized, lucidly written, and contains crisp definitions and skill- 
ful argumentation. It will prove valuable as a text for courses in the 
history of the law of nations and may even contribute to a more frequent 
offering of such courses. It will also serve as a reference work for 
students of international law and relations, and may be used with profit 
by students of general history. However, it may appear a bit difficult 
to the lay reader, to whom it also addresses itself, particularly because 
the presentation and argumentation—though intelligible to the scholar— 
are at times rather involved and somewhat too technical. But this 
could not be avoided in a book of such a kind without destroying its 
character as a scholarly work. 

The book is divided into a brief introduction (pp. 1-5), explaining 
the scope and purpose of the work, and seven chapters covering antiquity, 
the Middle Ages, the sixteenth century, the seventeenth century, the 
eighteenth century, the nineteenth century, and the twentieth. century 
from 1900 to 1939. The author traces the history of the law of nations 
from the dawn of documentary history (fourth millennium B.c.) to the 
outbreak of World War II, with the inclusion of various references to 
later developments. He has adopted a selective method, which is justi- 
fied by the scope of the book; and by copious bibliographical notes (pp. 
299-346) he has compensated for the unavoidable limitations involved 
in such a method. An appendix (pp. 293-98) offers a brief but clear 
“Survey of the Historiography of International Law.”’ The index (pp. 
347-61) is well arranged and sufficiently detailed to provide a convenient 
guide to proper names and terms used and topics covered. 


II 


Although a definite concept of the law of nations as a body of rules 
governing the legal relations between independent states did not emerge 
until modern times—approximately the last three hundred years—yet 
rules which we associate today with international law have been applied 
since ancient times. Starting with treaties and practices of Oriental 
rulers of antiquity, the author describes the customs applied by the 
city-states of ancient Greece in their “interstate” (or, better, inter- 
municipal) relations, the most important of which was arbitration. 
Significant also was an elaborate treaty system, for it did not appear 
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again until the nineteenth century. Turning to ancient Rome, the 


author declares that her greatest contribution to the history of interna- 
tional law was formulating the doctrine of the doctrine of the just war. 
Rome also gave the world the jus gentium from which the term “law of 
nations” (droit des gens, Vélkerrecht) is derived. Though the jus 
gentium is a national Roman law and essentially private law, its trans- 
lation “law of nations” denotes really a jus inter gentes,? that is, a law 
between nations, which is public law. 

In his discussion of the Middle Ages (Chapter IT) the author explains 
how in Continental Europe “the Church remained the leader in this 
great civilizing effort” (p. 26) to suppress “the ‘feuds’ or ‘private wars’ 
which were the scourge of all European countries during the Middle 
Ages” (p. 25). The author describes “the theological revival of the 
Roman doctrine of just war” as “the outstanding contribution of the 
Middle Ages toward doctrines touching international relations” (p. 40). 
He shows how the doctrine of the just war was revived and modified in 


Christian spirit by St. Augustine, St. Isidore of Seville, and finally by 


St. Thomas Aquinas, and how it “became the cornerstone of the Roman 
Catholic doctrine on war” (p. 42). He further explains how another 
ancient conception—the doctrine of the natural law—was altered in the 
Christian spirit during the Middle Ages, and especially how it was 
amplified and redefined by St. Thomas Aquinas (pp. 44-45), whose 
teachings, he concludes, have also “notably influenced non-Catholic 
writers” (p. 45). 

Among the writers on international law of the sixteenth century 
(Chapter III) Professor Nussbaum discusses Vitoria, Suarez, Belli, 
Ayala, and Gentili. Among these he regards Vitoria as “probably the 
most distinguished figure” (p. 58). Excelling in “enlightened humane- 
ness” and “political courage” (p. 59), Vitoria is credited with having 
been “the first to set forth the notions . . . of freedom of commerce and 
freedom of the seas,” and with having used the terms “offensive” 
(aggressive) and “defensive” wars for the first time (p. 62)—terms so 
important in later centuries. Suarez is described as “a powerful thinker 
of extraordinary acumen, and a lucid writer with an astounding capacity 
for work, . . . rooted in medieval tradition and Thomist teachings—the 
‘most scholastic of the scholastics,’ . . . the most illustrious member the 
Jesuit order ever had” (pp. 64-65). “His splitting of international law 
into two... parts, namely (1) the international phases of the law of 
nature and (2) jus gentiwm in its international meaning . . . was 
adopted by Hugo Grotius and influenced later writers far into the 
eighteenth century” (p. 71; and see p. 104). The author would call 


2 This phrase was first employed by Francisco Vitoria (1480-1546). 
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Gentili “the originator of the secular school of thought in international 
law” (p. 84). He “did not have the stature of a Vitoria” (p. 85) and 
his “work suffers from a serious defect: it lacks theoretical foundation. 
One does not see the basis of his reasoning” (p. 80). 

Chapter IV is devoted primarily to a detailed description of the life 
and works of Hugo Grotius—the “father of international law’—and, 
besides, to a discussion of the teachings of Hobbes and Pufendorf and 
of the early positivists (Zouche and Rachel). 

Chapter V deals with the contributions to the law of nations made 
by the eighteenth-century writers Bynkershoek, Wolff,? Vattel,? Moser,* 
and G. F. von Martens.t Bynkershoek, using a distinctly positivist 
method and giving his reasoning perfect juristic shape, contributed to 
the development of maritime law, the freedom of the seas, and the law 
of neutrality. Wolff’s hypothesis of the civitas maxuma is given an 
interesting interpretation by the author. He also substantiates “the 
general weakness of Vattel’s reasoning . . . aggravated by his lack of 
legal training” (p. 159)—-which serves to prove that Vattel’s tre- 
mendous influence was unwarranted. 

III 

Chapter VI is devoted first to a description of the main political 
developments of the nineteenth century and their significance for the 
growth of international law. The functioning of the “European Con- 
cert” and the important congresses and their results—especially those 
of Vienna (1814-15), Paris (1856), and Berlin (1878 and 1885)—are 
given sufficient attention. The second half of the nineteenth century 
ushered in “a new era of international law, an era still in its early 
stage” (p. 198), characterized by the growth of written law. One of 
the most important innovations “is the emergence of multipartite, law- 
making, open, and organizational treaties”; another is “the establish- 
ment of international administration” (p. 197) in the form of interna- 
tional public unions created by such treaties (conventions). Arbitration 
as a method of settlement of international disputes made great progress. 
-—the United States being its foremost sponsor—and international meas- 
ures for the humanization of warfare also proved successful. The 
nineteenth century is the period of the great treatises on international 
law and of the predominance of positivism. 

The final chapter deals with the Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 
and 1907 and their main results, with the disastrous effects of World 
War I on the law of war, with the peace treaties, the activities of the 
League of Nations and of judicial organizations, the Kellogg Pact 


3 Grotian school. 
4 Positivist school. 
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(1928), and regional developments. Although the author admits that 
“in the doctrine of international law during the first four decades of 


_ this century, the most notable feature was, perhaps, the emergence of 


Pe 


a certain dissatisfaction with the ‘positivism’ of the last century” and 
that “much was now said anew in favor of the law of nature,” yet since 
he appears to favor positivism throughout his book, he underestimates 
the abandonment to a large extent of the rigid positivism of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries and consequently the revival of 
the authority of natural law in the science of international law since the 
end of World War I (pp. 274-75) 5 

In a final section of “Soviet Practice and Doctrine” (pp. 287-92) 
the author points out that “Soviet writings on international law bore the 
mark of totalitarian regime. There was no freedom of thought” (p. 
289). On the other hand, he maintains that—except for the attack 
on Finland in 1939—“legally relevant evidence of a basically pacific 
disposition may well be found” on the part of the Soviets (pp. 291-2). 
The events since the fourth partition of Poland in 1939 tell a different 
story. 

Projects for perpetual peace are traced all through the book from 
the Middle Ages up to the founding of the League of Nations. The 
author is hopeful about the future development of international law 
and foresees intensified co-operation among the nations, even if the 
United Nations should not succeed. In relating the history of interna- 
tional law, he has established a basis for this belief. 

It is regrettable that an otherwise praiseworthy book should contain 
an unusual number of obvious mistakes or misprints. Because of limited 
space, only the major ones are pointed out below. Exception is also 
taken to some interpretations. 

The commercial treaty of 1353 could only have been made between 
Edward III of England (1327-1377)—mnot Edward II (1307-1327)— 
and the Portuguese maritime cities (p. 30). 

The following statements concerning Grotius (1583-1645) are incon- 
sistent in matters of time: “In 1634 ... appointed . . . Swedish 
ambassador to Paris. . . . For two decades Grotius remained in that 
high position .. .” (p. 100). He died in Rostock “on August 29, 1645” 
(p. 101). “The Swedish government . . . finally, in 1664, recalled him” 
(p. 101). This would mean that Grotius remained Swedish ambassador 
to France for nine more years after his death and that the Swedish 


5 See L. F. L. Oppenheim, /nternational Law, ed. H. Lauterpacht (6th ed.; New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947), I, 102-4, for a clear exposition of the 
present legal position. And see Eagleton, 0p. cit., pp. 32, 39-40, 44-45, on the 
recent revival of natural law. 
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government recalled him nineteen years after he had died and ten 
years after he had ceased to hold the post as ambassador. 

Reference is made (on p. 318, note 31 to p. 110) to “the reproaches 
addressed to him [Grotius] by his wife in her letter of April, 1740,” 
that is, almost ninety-five years after his death. 

Christian Wolff could not very well have been dismissed by King 
Frederick William I from his position as a professor at the University 
of Halle eight years (1721) before “he created a sensation .. . as a 
professor at (that) University ... in 1729” (p. 148). 

The American Declaration of Independence was adopted in 1776, 
not 1775 (p. 134). 

On page 201, accrue should be written in place of inure: “. .. an 
advantage . . . would inure to the nationals. . . .” 

The statement that in the dispute between Great Britain and Ven- 
ezuela over the boundaries of British Guiana “the arbitral tribunal . . . 
was favorable to Venezuela” (p. 215) does not correspond with the 
facts. Actually the tribunal in its unanimous decision in 1899 awarded 
the larger part of the disputed area to British Guiana. 

The reference to “Prussia’s obligation of 1837” (p. 246) to guarantee 
the neutrality of Belgium apparently applies to the guarantee of the five 
Great Powers laid down in Article 2 of the Treaty of London of April 
19, 1839. 

The following generalization cannot remain unanswered: “The 
mandates were by no means a fortunate creation. They had a definite 
touch of insincerity” (p. 252). Whatever their imperfections, the 
record shows that by the time of the completion of this book all A 
mandates, except Palestine, had attained the status of independent states ; 
and, as to the B and C mandates, trusteeship is always preferable to 
outright annexation. 

The publication date of M. O. Hudson’s International Tribunals, 
Past and Future is 1944, not 1934 (p. 341, note 57). 

The author uses as a general reference the fifth edition (1937) of 
the first volume and the sixth edition (1940) of the second volume of 
Oppenheim’s International Law (both edited by Lauterpacht). While 
the sixth edition (1947) of the first volume may not have been available 
when the book under review went to press, the sixth revised edition 
(1944) of the second volume certainly was. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the imperfections mentioned above 
cannot detract from the value of the author’s work as a whole. 


HERBERT WEINSCHEL 
Saint Louis University 
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On 


ToucustonE For Ernics, 1893-1943. By T. H. Huxley and 
Julian Huxley. New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. 
villi + 257. $3.00. 

_ The core of this closely-packed volume consists of two Romanes lec- 
tures, one delivered in 1893 by T. H. Huxley and the other exactly half 
a century later by his grandson, Julian Huxley. In addition, Julian 
Huxley supplies a historical and critical introduction, an essay on the 
vindication of Darwin, and a general conclusion and exhortation. Since 
the lecture and further essays by the younger Huxley deal with specific 
problems raised by the 1893 lecture as well as with the trend of evolu- 
tionary thought since that date, there is ample justification of this joint 
publication. 

The distance separating the younger from the older generation of 
evolutionists is succinctly indicated by the titles of these two lectures: 
“Evolution and Ethics” (1893) and “Evolutionary Ethics” (1943). 


At the time of its original publication, T. H. Huxley’s lecture and 


accompanying prolegomena caused a furor among naturalistic ethicians. 
One of John Dewey’s most notable essays, appearing in the Monist, 
was directed against Huxley’s conclusion that “the ethical progress of 
society depends, not on imitating the cosmic process, still less in run- 
ning away from it, but in combating it” (p. 92). Dewey pointed out 
that even for Huxley the cosmic process gives birth to the ethical 
process and that the same energy courses through both spheres. Logic- 
ally, then, ethics ought not to be set over against biological evolution, 
but should be treated as a further phase in the continuous evolutionary 
process. This extension of the naturalistic thesis to ethical life is the 
burden of Julian Huxley’s reconsideration of the question. 

It is not likely that this latest treatment will evoke a similar discus- 
sion, partly because of its thoroughgoing naturalism and partly because 
Julian Huxley’s position has been forcefully stated on several previous 
occasions. Indeed, he approaches the issues here more as a publicist 
than as an inquirer. It is assumed beyond need of further establishment 
that the human mind is incapable of attaining to an absolute being (did 
one exist) and that the only valid method is the scientific. On the other 
hand, Huxley attacks the “nothing-but” school of evolutionary natural- 
ism, which fails to appreciate the outstanding differences between the 
mechanisms at work in biological evolution and in human social and 
individual evolution. When levels and distinctive agencies in develop- 
ment are admitted, ethics need no longer be pitted against the scientific 
or descriptive disciplines. 

Huxley’s animus against Christianity, theism, and traditional meta- 
physics is well known and has caused embarrassment at UNESCO meet- 
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ings. It does not seem to me, however, that Maritain’s suggestion 
about co-operation only on practical and proximate objectives is the 
sole avenue open for exploration. Scholastic thinkers have not done 
all they can and ought to do in order to determine the real differences 
and real possibilities of an understanding in matters of general import. 
For instance, the distinction between the first principle of natural law 
and secondary and still remoter moral truths has been exploited only 
for polemical purposes and summary refutations. Scarcely a step has 
been taken by Catholics in the positive direction of acquiring technical 
competence in anthropology, psychology, and psychiatry for their bear- 
ing upon actual development and variations in moral personalities. For 
lack of a balanced philosophical handling of the available scientific evi- 
dence, the impression is given that Scholastic ethics is just as abstract 
and absolutist and as easily scandalized by scientific findings as are the 
idealist philosophies of conduct. 

Huxley himself distinguishes between a basic moral capacity for dis- 
cerning good and evil and the changing, contingent, and nonrational 
elements in moral attitudes. He even allows for a general set of moral 
principles and a permanent pattern of moral conduct in conformity 
with the objective values inherent in nature. In stressing the dynamic 
and developmental character of actual moral life when these principles 
“come down to earth,” he is neither contradicting himself nor confuting 
an authentic Scholastic moral philosophy. Scholastics, then, might 
profitably read this broadside, as well as Huxley’s other works, more 
with an eye to unshouldered tasks than to the points of obvious conflict. 
And as an aid to criticism of Huxley’s attempt to explain away moral 
obligation genetically (a procedure which is itself a variety of the 
“nothing-but” error), his own words might be brought forward: “While 
admitting that a study of origins is necessary for an understanding of 
adult structure, [advanced psychology] concludes that it is not sufficient ; 
for totally new constructions arise during individual development” (p. 


159, n. 7); 
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Les VaLeurs. Actes du 11e Congrés des Sociétés de Philosophie. 
Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1947. Pp. xvi + 260. 

The theme of these studies may be construed as significant of the 
hardships suffered by Europeans in general and of their wish to conquer 
the difficulties of war and famine which have been heaped upon them 
since the beginning of the decade (cf. Delvolvé, p. 19). We have often 
recognized the influence of philosophy on the times through the crea- 
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tion of antagonistic political systems; by an ironical inversion, we 
witness today the influence of the times on philosophy. What else 
indeed can be the cause of this special interest in determining “values” 
(cf. Wahl, p. 29)? Values have been drastically revised or bemuddled ; 
national or spiritual allegiance has been obscured by years of political, 
moral, and material uncertainties. Within this confusion, a great effort 
is being made to restore European civilization, to achieve mental and 
physical equilibrium. 

All schools of philosophy are represented in this collection of hope- 
lessly heterogeneous essays. Gaston Berger found it gratifying that 
each philosopher could at least understand his fellows even if he could 
not agree with them. This is quite obviously the limit of his gratifica- 
tion. The technical terminology, differing from one study to another, 
is further complicated by the excesses of many contemporary thinkers 
in the use of effective language to image their thoughts. 

At first, one might be tempted to conclude that only skeptics or 
cynics, whose doctrines are the very embodiment of contradiction and 
the denial of speculative thought, are entitled to draw satisfaction from 
this Congress as a whole. But from another viewpoint, it: appears as 
an expression of confidence against a setting of European misery. 
“Assister a l’épanouissement des valeurs, c’est découvrir qu’un champ 
indéfini s’ouvre devant nous et quiil y a place pour tous les 
enthousiasmes” (Gaston Berger, p. 14). 

The order of the studies as presented during the four-day Congress 
is not followed in the printed collection. Instead, the editor seeks to 
regroup them according to the similarities of aspects treated in the 
individual articles. Despite the difficulty of assigning each study to a 
given section, this order helps to guide us through the maze of conflict- 
ing opinions proposed by the different men. 

The book may be divided into two main parts. The first deals with 
“values” in general (the problem of values, pp. 1-35; their nature and 
formation, pp. 35-77; their foundation, pp. 77-133). The second part, 
which is inferior to the first in depth and interest, starts by examining 
social values (pp. 133-53), their rise and fall under the pressure of 
circumstances (pp. 133-37), their transmittance through education and 
propaganda (p. 142), and the influence of idiosyncrasies in their forma- 
tion (pp. 149-51). Then our attention is turned to the three tran- 
scendentals, the true (pp. 153-67), the good (pp. 167-99), and the 
beautiful (pp. 199-205). The volume ends with a few short essays on 
the history of philosophy (pp. 205-52). Among these brief though 
interesting studies, little consideration is given to the notion of “value” 
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in itself, except for Bréhier’s article on the Stoic theory of values 
(pp. 229-32). 

According to Hubert Frére, the word “value” passed some fifty years 
ago from the limited field of political economy to the unlimited domain 
of general thought (p. 3). All the writers concur more or less explicitly 
in identifying the notion of value with the transcendentals which involve 
an object—subject relation, the true, the good, and the beautiful. One 
of the controversial points is the problem of the relativity of values. 
Some posit an absolute value which transcends and justifies at the same 
time relative and subordinate values. Value expresses the unity of a 
relation between an eternal source or absolute value and its temporal 
manifestations, the determined values (Le Senne, pp. 107-12). Others 
contend that an absolute value must be devoid of intelligibility because 
of the relativity involved in the very notion of value (Delvolvé, p. 119; 
Goriély, p. 63). Others again make the necessary distinctions and 
specify in what different senses it is possible to defend values as absolute 
and relative without contradiction (Caussimon, p. 95; Forest, p. 92). 
According to Régis Jolivet, the very affirmation of the relative implies 
a recognition of the absolute. “Le relatif suppose l’absolu, parce que, 
s'il n’y a pas d’absolu, il n’y a pas non plus de relatif” (p. 18). Another 
controversy which comes up in most of the studies opposes the subjective 
and the objective or realist approach to the problem of values. 

Among the transcendentals, particular emphasis is placed on the 
“good”; it seems that the “true” and the “beautiful” are called values 
largely because they partake of the good. It is specifically the object 
of appetite which we most truly term a value (cf. De Corte, p. 187: “En 
un sens, tout est donc valeur pour l’homme, car tout peut devenir objet 
de tendance”; cf. also Husson, p. 172; Janssens, p. 176; Berger, p. 
11-12; Etcheverry, p. 81; Bayer, p. 199 et al.). 

Eugéne Dupréel believes that a theory of values may be evolved to 
refute in short order the philosophical errors “which are the crutches of 
the outmoded philosophy of being” (“sorte de béquilles de cette 
philosophie de l’Etre ou de la réalité une et absolue, qu’il s’agit de 
remplacer”) (p.41). The old concepts such as the notion of “evidence,” 
revised in the light of this theory, will receive a vigor unknown in the 
philosophies of the past. “Evidence” is closely related to absolute values. 
An absolute value is characterized by a maximum of consistency and by 
an absence of subordination to other values in knowledge (pp. 40-45). 

Gonseth approves this abdication of metaphysics in favor of a theory 
of values (p. 23). Like Dupréel, he would criticize the idea of neces- 
sity in order to establish a form of probabilism based on the idea of 
experience, a probabilism strongly reminiscent of Brochard’s leanings 
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towards the Pyrrhonian and Academic schools at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Axel Stern considers the logical, moral, and aesthetic values (true, 
good, beautiful) as resulting from human needs. The ordered conquest 
of the need for sensible enjoyment produces aesthetic values. The need 
for domination generates moral values, and the need for understanding 
brings about the formation of logical values (p. 69). Stern establishes 
an interesting relation between these fundamental instincts of man and 
the Freudian structure of conscience. The logical values stem from 
the “ego,” the moral and the aesthetic values from the “superego” and 
the “id” respectively (p. 69). 

Particular emphasis is placed by Caussimon upon education and indi- 
vidual needs as the sources of valuation standards. He proposes a 
definition of absolute value similar to Dupréel’s (p. 95). (Incidentally, 
Dupréel’s book Esquisse d’une philosophie des valeurs seems to have 
influenced many a speaker at the Congress, as evidenced by the great 
number of references to it.) Caussimon distinguishes between two 
types of absolute values, some being relative so far as they are subordi- 
nated to higher values, while God, who transcends all relativity, is alone 
unconditionally known as the absolute value. 

Le Senne studies the interrelations of values; he sees in them a pro- 
found harmony, a solidarity whereby man may reach even unto God, the 
absolute value. “. . . toute valeur partielle, en plus de la satisfaction 
qu’elle nous donne, se révéle 4 nous comme un gage d’une promesse, 
dont la Visée est la Valeur méme de tout ce qui est ou peut étre, nous 
dirons: la Valeur absolue” (p. 109). — 

The notion of value, however designated, occupies an important place 
in all systems. But precisely because of its prominent position, one 
cannot study it without implying at the same time the whole structure 
of one’s philosophical affiliations. It is quite easy to agree on an empty 
concept ; but when the gaps are filled, the idealist, existentialist, positivist, 
or realist notions of value are profoundly differentiated in line with the 
fundamental differences of these many tendencies. 

It is therefore possible, on the basis of this volume, to indicate the 
general trends of French thought. No drastic change has been effected 
by the war in the schools of thought, although the existentialist move- 
ment has sprung up beside and against the older systems. Most of the 
old doctrines have been influenced to a certain extent by the existentialist 
attitude, but this is not surprising in view of the fact that existentialism 
owes its strength to circumstances which affect the other schools as well. 

We still find the basic Cartesian influence in the spiritualism of 
Berger, Delvolvé, and Etcheverry. Hubert Frere and Destouches- 
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_ Février defend positivism as the only basis for a correct appraisal of 
values. It seems that modern thought, holding fast to the theory of 
immanence, passes by successive stages from the highest form of intel- 
lectualism to the most radical anti-intellectualism. Such is the conflict 
which was described by Parodi three decades ago (cf. La Philosophie 
contemporaine en France, circa p. 473) and which he hoped would lead 
to the triumph of the purest idealism. His hopes have not been realized, 
and the conflict still endures. Besides Bergsonian intuitionism and 
Marxist materialism, a new form of anti-intellectualism has arisen in 
France under the banner of existentialism (Marcel, Sartre, Merleau- 
Ponty, et al.). Furthermore, many philosophers proposed, at this very 
Congress, to replace necessitarian philosophies by a radical form of prob- 
abilism based on the idea of experience. Catholic philosophy has become 
a force to be reckoned with; it violates the creed of modern schools by 
seeking its inspiration beyond Descartes in the thought of thirteenth- 
century philosophers. a 

Such is in brief the information to be gathered from this book. In 
its very confusion, it testifies to the richness and vigor of modern French 
thought. It brings us a happy reminder that, despite the hardships of 
war and starvation, the French world retains its prominence in all 
fields of speculative enquiry. 

VENANT CAUCHY. 

Saint Louis University 


ACTIVITES PHILOSOPHIQUES, 1945-1946. Montréal: Le Centre 
de Psychologie et de Pédagogie, 1947. Pp. 179. $2.00. 

The Faculty of Philosophy of Montreal University has just published 
the first number of a periodical entitled Activités philosophiques. With 
this publication, the faculty acquires a means of encouraging philosophical 
research and making known its position among the schools of philosophy 
on this continent. 

Its editor, Albert Ethier, O.P., is an able metaphysician, whose work 
will soon become better known to the world abroad. We sincerely 
hope that the initial difficulties will be overcome (this first issue is two 
years overdue) and that the prosperity of the enterprise may prompt 
the editor to transform the yearly publication into a quarterly review. 

The Faculty of Philosophy with its Institutes of Psychology and 
Mediaeval Studies occupies a unique position in the field of philosophical 
studies. The pioneers intended to set up an organization which would 
conciliate general and specialized studies, the Faculty of Philosophy 
dispensing the general training and the Institutes offering complete 
courses in the more specialized fields of experimental psychology and 
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medieval philosophy. Unfortunately, as the Institute of Psychology 
expanded, the Faculty of Philosophy, in our opinion, has been gradu- 
ally deprived of its beneficial contacts with the Institute, against the 
intentions of the founders as outlined by Father Forest in his article. 
We believe the future of the Faculty and its Institutes depends largely 
on their ability to strengthen their bonds while each achieves a fuller 
development in its assigned field of inquiry. 

The article written by Lucien Martinelli, P.S.S., gives us a well- 
informed study of Socratic induction. Edmond Gaudron, O.F.M., pro- 
fessor of Greek philosophy at Montreal and Quebec, refutes the views 
of Croiset, Fustel de Coulanges, and many other historians, who con- 
ceive the modern state as a creation of recent times without any 
dependence on the political systems of the ancients (pp. 49-51). Arcade 
Monette, O.P., discusses God’s omnipresence briefly (pp. 75-79). Start- 
ing from Plato’s cryptic conclusions in the Parmenides, he touches 
briefly on Plotinus’s mysticism and Augustine’s joy in the possession of 
God. Louis Lachance, O.P., offers next a lengthy review (pp. 81-104) 
of La Nation by J. T. Delos. Gerard Petit, C.S.C., studies necessity and 
contingency in nature (pp. 105-43). 

Julien Peghaire, C.S.Sp., presents a rather intriguing essay on the 
nature of opinion (pp. 145-65). He excludes opinion from the category 
of judgment because opinion does not assure us of the conformity of our 
knowledge with reality. We would think that opinion is not character- 
ized simply by an intention of truth—this is found at the very beginning 
of enquiry. Opinion advances beyond the stage of doubt to incline us 
towards one of the contradictory propositions which formulated our 
original problem; and this inclination is based on signs which, though 
not conclusive, give us strong objective reasons for entering into this 
new state of mind. If we consider truth as a conscious conformity of 
the mind with reality, we have a deficient form of truth even in opinion, 
just as we find therein a certain form of assent. In the same measure, 
it is possible to classify opinion as a kind of judgment, unless we assume 
from the very beginning that the word “judgment” applies solely to 
knowledge coupled with certitude of its conformity with reality. 

The last article (pp. 167-77), written by A.-M. Ethier, O.P., editor 
of the periodical, dwells on the principle of the human “voluntary.” 
Father Ethier uses a technical terminology which presupposes an origi- 
nal conception of Thomistic metaphysics in conflict with many of the 
prevailing interpretations. 

VENANT CAUcHy. 


Saint Louis University 
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Tue Nature oF THE LiseRAL Arts. By John E. Wise, 5.J., 
Ph.D. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub. Co. Pp. 225. $3.50. 

The place of the liberal arts in education is always a subject to arouse 
interest and foreboding. The values imparted by a liberal education 
are at best intangible. This fact does not commend the liberal arts to 
the modern mind. Since Descartes reintroduced Parmenideanism there 
has been a growing sentiment in favor of those sciences exclusively 
which proceed by measurement of quantity. The very word “nature,” 
which appears in the title of the present volume, is anathema to those 
thinkers who wish to maintain that the only difference existing among 
things are differences of degree. 

A book such as this is therefore more than welcome, especially since 
we are told that it is the first of a new “Catholic Education Series.” 

The plan of the book is excellent. First a working definition of the 
liberal arts is stated: “Those studies which are formative of man’s 
highest powers, constitute an intermediate stage in, the educational 
process, and hand down with organic growth the fundamental human 
truths by which we live.” The author then proceeds to search history 
for examples of great minds who held that such ends are in truth the 
goal of liberal education. The seven men chosen are indeed the giants 
in this arena: Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and Newman. And for the most part the author 
has selected their best thoughts on the subject. So, for example, we 
read that gem of Greek simplicity of Plato’s: “The particular training 
in respect to pleasure and pain, which leads you always to hate and love 
what you ought... is rightly called education.” Plato, in another 
place, I believe, gives this as a definition of ethos. It could also serve 
to define the elusive word culture. The chapter preceding that on New- 
man’s Idea of a University is devoted to the ratio studiorum of the 
Jesuits. The author concludes with chapters on “Formal Training,” 
“Propaedeutic,” “Content of the Liberal Arts,” and a final chapter, 
“Forecast and Retrospect,” which is a summary of the whole study and 
an evaluation of modern problems. : 

We have said that Father Wise chose well from his authors “for the 
most part.” One could hardly hope to find everything quoted from his 
favorites. But the book is really too compendious to do justice to the 
scope of the plan. Thus it is disappointing to find Aristotle’s contribu- 
tions set down as character training (the importance of the will) and 
scientific method (which the author describes as observation with no 
knowledge of any kind of induction except complete induction). The 
Latin and later authors are treated more fully than Plato and Aristotle. 
But, throughout, more historical background and more copious acquain- 
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tance with the writers would be needed to bring home to the reader the 
real force of the historical argument. 

In the final chapters the author draws upon his own experience as 
an educator and has many interesting suggestions and convictions to 
offer about our modern scene. These chapters are worth reading in 
themselves. And perhaps the reader’s desire to pursue this whole sub- 
ject further is proof that Father Wise has succeeded with this com- 
paratively brief introduction to a fruitful sort of historical inquiry. 

W. P. HETHERINGTON, S.J. 
Xavier University 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Tue DeFIniTIon oF Goon. By A. C. Ewing. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1947. Pp. 215. $3.00. 

This book in the field of the theory of ethics is a developed and 

expanded treatment of parts of a work published in 1929, The Morality 
of Punishment. In the earlier study the author sketched his general 
outlook on ethics as a background for the main discussion on punishment 
and reward. In the present book he seeks, through a detailed analysis 
of the meaning of good, “to stem the tide of subjectivism and naturalism 
in ethics” (p. 212). He sees clearly the importance of his task; he 
recognizes that such trends in contemporary thought would undermine 
the whole concept of moral obligation by taking away any rational basis 
for ethics. ‘To stem this tide,” he says, “we need three things—criti- 
cism of the subjectivists and naturalists, reply to their criticisms, and 
a positive opposing theory as to what good is.” “These,” he adds, 
“T have tried to supply ...” (p. 212). 

It is in the statement of the aim and in the supplying of the first of 
the “three things necessary” that this book is at its best. Ewing begins 
his critical task by carefully analyzing subjectivism in two of its charac- 
teristic forms: (a) the “autobiographical view,” which reduces ethical 
judgments to judgments about one’s own feelings (pp. 4-10); and 
(b) the view that “ethical judgments” are not judgments at all but only 
exclamations, wishes, or commands. This second view implies, con- 
trary to our experience, that no “ethical judgments” claim to be either 
true or false (pp. 10-18). The first view, the author shows, leads to a 
series of paradoxical consequences ; it would mean, for example, that to 
say that Hitler acted wrongly is not to talk about Hitler but only about 
our own psychology. Yet in making ethical judgments we are con- 
scious not merely of feeling in a certain way, but of trying to discover 
and assert what is true (p. 12). This evidence from introspection, plus 

the fact that the case against the objectivity of ethical judgments is 
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inconclusive (pp. 18-28), seems to indicate that subjectivism gives no 
adequate analysis of our judgments of right and wrong. 


Nor does naturalism account adequately for our ethical judgments. 
Though it frees them from a dependence on the subjective state of the 
person judging, it does so only by equating them with judgments about 
the psychology of men in general. In this view, an ethical proposition 
asserts only that most people have certain feelings or find certain things 
satisfying (pp. 37,41). But Ewing points out that such a reduction of 
ethical statements to vaguely worded propositions about statistics omits 
the very concept that distinguishes the ethical judgment from others: 
the concept of “good” or “ought.” “ ‘Ought’ is what subjectivist and 
naturalist theories leave out,” he says, “and to have an ethics without 
‘ought’ is like playing Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark” (p. 57). 

In making this criticism of naturalism and subjectivism Ewing’s own 
point of departure is an empirical investigation of his moral experience 
(pp. 44, 51). He cannot encounter a particular ethical case without 
being confronted by a nonsubjective, nonnaturalist element that carries 
with it a unique authority (p. 57). To deny the objectivity of moral 
obligation is, he believes, to contradict the data of introspection. “If we 
attend to actual concrete ethical problems we cannot at the time of 
attention be sceptics,” he says, “and what we see when actually con- 
sidering ethical problems is the first consideration in framing a theory 
of ethics” (p. 34). The starting point for his own theory, then, is the 
experience of moral obligation ; but this terminus a quo seems also to be 
the terminus ad quem. From this point on, no positive progress is 
made in providing a rational foundation for ethics, since questions deal- 
ing with the reason for the “ought” are dismissed as irrelevant (p. 33). 

Ewing does, however, present his positive theory of what good is. 
After a detailed analysis of the different meanings of “good” and “ought” 
(pp. 112-44), he works out, partly in ethical and partly in psychological 
terms, a definition of good in which only one indefinable concept 
remains: that of “fittingness.” The “good,” he says, is “the fitting 
object of a pro attitude,” i.e., any favorable attitude (pp. 152, 148-49) ; 
the “bad” is “the fitting object of an anti attitude” (p. 168). “Moral 
obligation” he defines as “fittingness” together with some psychological 


concept. To say that “A morally ought to do this” means, in Ewing’s 
view, both 


(1) it would be fitting for A to do this, and (2) if he does 
not do it, it is fitting that he should be in that respect an 
object of the emotion of moral disapproval . . . Good is 
more connected with the positive side, obligation with the 
negative side, of ethics (pp. 168-69). 
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Though he very honestly admits that he is not fully satisfied with his 
analysis of moral obligation in terms of fittingness (p. 184), Ewing 
does express satisfaction with his analysis of good. He finds it particu- 
larly successful in resolving the antithesis between utilitarianism and 
intuitionism (pp. 186-200), and in the concluding pages of his book he 
points out other advantages as well. 

The principal weakness of the book is symbolized by Ewing’s comment 
that “ ‘bad’ . . . certainly is a positive notion and not merely equiva- 
lent to ‘not good’” (p. 168). Such a limitation of discussion to the 
psychological plane—without a clarifying metaphysics—explains why 
the author’s theory seems incomplete. He gives many analyses of what 
various people have meant by “good”; he discovers through introspec- 
tion that the moral judgment involves an element that is independent of 
our own feelings, and this, for him, suffices to make the ‘‘good”’ objec- 
tive. But, lacking a metaphysics, he tries to explain the nature of 
good apart from being. , 

Perhaps there is a historical clue to the incompleteness of Ewing’s 
discussion. In one passage he comments that if we “require a reason 
why we should do what we ought, the reply is that the ought is itself 
a reason so that there is no further room for question left . . .” (p. 33). 
This self-evident and self-justifying “ought,” divorced from its rational 
foundation, is strangely reminiscent of Kantian moralism. Kant had 
made his ethics autonomous because he had denied the validity of meta- 
_ physical knowledge. To ask, “Why ought I?” in such a context is, 
therefore, not only to ask an irrelevant question; it is also to venture 
beyond the bounds of reason’s competence. It is not surprising, then, 
that ethicians who live even partly in the shadow of the Konigsberg 
philosopher should attempt to develop a theory of ethics without a 
metaphysics. 

Ewing does not go so far in the direction of Kant as to assert the 
existence of God as a postulate of the practical reason; he merely sug- 
gests the possibility of arguing from ethics to the existence of God 
(pp. 107, 134, 170). The existence or nonexistence of God is a ques- 
tion beyond the scope of his discussion. “Even if theology be the ratio 
essendi of ethics,” he writes, “it is certainly not its ratio cognoscendi” 
(p. 134). With the consequent, one can have no quarrel. Vide St. 
Thomas’s comment: “. . . habitudo ad causam non intret definitionem 
entis quod est causatum, tamen sequitur ad ea quae sunt de eius ratione” 
(ST, I, 44.1 ad1). But the difficulty comes with the antecedent, for 
-it retains its conditional form throughout Ewing’s discussion. Nowhere 
in his book does he complete his analysis of moral obligation by assert- 
ing: But theology is the ratio essendi of ethics. Had he done so, he 
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would not have found, as he did, an unsolvable antithesis between the 
Hebrew view “which emphasized more the ought of moral obligation” 
and the Greek view “which emphasized more the ought of fittingness” 
(p. 189). He would have seen that an act that is “unfitting” to man’s 
nature is an act that man is “obliged” to refrain from doing. A Creator- 
God does not impose moral obligation from without, but in and through 
the natures of the beings that He has made. 

Ewing’s stress on the reality of moral obligation and also on the role 
that motive and intention play in determining the morality of an act 
(pp. 137, 139-40) is quite in accord with Christian thought. But taking 
Ewing’s theory as a whole, one may call it, as Gilson once called the 
ethics of Kant (The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, p. 342) : “a Chris- 
tian ethic cut loose from the Christian metaphysic that justifies it...” 
Without such a metaphysic, even so honest and sincere a thinker as 
Ewing cannot hope to stem the tide of subjectivism and naturalism in 
ethics. 

BEATRICE H. ZEDLER. 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


THE DirRECTIVENESS OF OrcaNic Activities. By E. S. Russell. 
London: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1945. Pp. viii + 196. 
The author’s purpose is quite clearly stated in the opening sentence of 
his book. It is not to reopen, as if it had ever been closed, the fruitless 
controversy between vitalistic and mechanistic theories of the living 
organism. Rather he wishes to show that instead of having recourse to 
any dualistic substitute for the inadequacies of a mechanistic approach 
to biological phenomena, there is a third alternative, namely, the most 
obvious difference between living and nonliving systems—the directive- 
ness of the living. Organic activity is always directed to a goal, 
although a goal seldom recognized as such by the living entity itself. 
In every living organism there is a mode of activity which is not 
understandable on the level of purely physical-chemical reactions. The 
end or goal toward which all the activities of every living system are 
directed is related to any one of the three fundamental components of 
the normal life cycle: the maintenance, development, and reproduction 
of that living system. This is what the author understands by directive 
activity. It is not synonymous with purposive behavior, since the 
' organism is not aware of the goal toward which its action is directed. 
Having established his concept of what constitutes the uniqueness of a 
living organism, the author devotes the greater part of the remaining 
chapters to biological phenomena illustrative of his thesis. Thus, chap- 
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ter two is given over to a consideration of data, published by various 
research workers, which exemplify the directive activity in the “main- 
tenance and restoration of structural and functional norms.” The 
healing of superficial wounds in one of the invertebrates is given as a 
classic example of the directiveness of vital activities in the maintenance 
of the organism. The facts as quoted are indeed beyond dispute, 
although the metaphysical conclusions do not rest upon such firm 
ground. 

The remaining chapters deal with a review of excellent experimental 
work which the author uses as the biological foundation for his philo- 
sophical theories. Much of this research is not recent; in fact, some was 
undertaken decades ago; yet so carefully was it done that it needs no 
rechecking. This aspect of the book is surely commendable. The 
choice of material submitted is excellent and well ordered and furnishes, 
if that were necessary, additional data for the inadequacy of any mechan- 
istic or materialistic concept of the living organism. These experi- 
mental data are so arranged as to bring out the existence of this 
“directive activity” from a behavioral, morphoplastic, and lastly from a 
physiological viewpoint. 

The author lists five characteristics on the biological level of all 
goal-directed activities. These characteristics are merely restatements 
of what has long been recognized as evidence of the unique nature of 
every living system—the tendency, for instance, of the organism to react 
when injured until the injury is repaired. That surely is nothing 
startlingly new, even though the conclusion may be drawn from some 
more recent experimental material. Or again, the fact that the living 
organism is quite versatile in its methods of repair. This deduction, as 
well as the biological proof upon which it rests, was made long ago. 

The author’s admiration of the profound mystery of such an everyday 
occurrence as the growth of the organism from a fertilized egg to an 
elaborate and complicated adult is merely admiration of something that 
has caused wonderment since Hippocrates’s day. The Directiveness of 
Organic Activities gives us very little that is new. It is valuable so far 
as it is a praiseworthy compilation of data which indisputably bring out 
the distinct cleavage between the living and nonliving systems. With 
the accuracy of the research that is reported no one can find fault. It 
is unfortunate that the author attempts to use such data to buttress a 
weak metaphysical concept of the living organism, a concept which has as 
many difficulties as the mechanism for which it tries to substitute. 

Raymonp H. Res, S.J. 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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GENERAL BioLocy AND PuiLosopHy oF OrcanisM. By Ralph S. 
Lillie. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. 215. 
$3.00. 

General Biology and Philosophy of Organism is Professor Ralph S. 
Lillie’s most comprehensive attempt to put in print his metaphysical 
speculations about the living organism. It represents in part, as he 
states in the preface, “a recapitulation, continuation, and synthesis” of 
his views on the living system previously published in scientific and 
philosophical journals. We have here another attempt (begun decades 
ago by another excellent biologist, Hans Driesch) by a scientist of the 
highest merit to go beyond the mere observable in the organism. That 
in itself is a healthy sign, even though we may disagree with the 
metaphysical implications of his “critical naturalism.” 

The biological theme which reappears frequently throughout the book 
and on which the author anchors his speculations is first of all the fact 
that the living, with all its present qualities, even that of the psychical, 
has evolved from the nonliving. Hence, the real necessity for biologists 
to understand the factors in nature which have made evolution possible. 
Secondly, and a more observable fact, is the essential difference between 
the living and the nonliving. From this there follows the third phe- 
nomenon, and the one upon which a large share of effort is expended in 
biological research, the creative power of the living system—its unique 
ability to take the nonliving and endow it with all the properties of the 
living. 

In his analysis of these three fundamental issues the author ranges 
from biochemistry to psychology, from cytogenetics to the vexing prob- 
lem of evil. Naturally, when a biologist undertakes a synthesis of the 
questions involved in such widely diverse fields, his attempt is not likely 
to meet with the universal approval of either biologists or philosophers. 
With the author’s firm belief in evolution it would be futile to take issue. 
That. is a cardinal doctrine, as evidenced by the present book, of the 
majority of biologists today. It is the keystone in the arch supporting 
the entire superstructure of biological theories. Consequently, it is not 
surprising that, when persons outstanding in their own scientific dis- 
ciplines indulge an inherent hankering to philosophize, they are more 
than likely to go astray on the Scylla of materialism, even though they 
aré cautious enough to avoid the Charybdis of the complete sufficiency 
of the experimental approach. 

The tools of the modern biologist have been so perfected that extremely 
minute measurements are almost of everyday occurrence. Despite the 
fact that the author brings his keen knowledge to bear on the problem 
of the manifest unity and direction of living systems, the problem still 
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remains, regardless of the intricacy of “intracellular reactions,” “molecu- 
lar configurations of nuclear proteins,” “random molecular motions,” 
and all such bewitching phrases by which the pedagogue only too fre- 
quently arouses the appetite for knowledge without satisfying the hunger 
for wisdom. Thus, the author, after an excellently thorough analysis of 
the factors involved in the problem of unity and vital synthesis, leaves 
us with the explanation that they are due to a component in the cell 
similar to the “‘antidiffusion factor.” The antidiffusion factor is incapa- 
ble of explaining the unifying activity of the living cell, just as the 
organizer does not tell us why the activity of the developing embryo is: 
. unified. Unfortunately, refinement of chemical analysis will always 
possess the limitations of any material examination. It will explain the 
physical system involved and that only in its immediate aspects. 
Biology and Philosophy of Organism is a praiseworthy attempt to 
explain the stability and synthetic activity of every living organism. 
Professor Lillie’s analysis of some of the chemical and physiological 
factors involved in the reactions of organisms is thorough and searching. 
His knowledge of the basic phenomena of living organisms and his 
biological deductions made from that knowledge have been proved by 
his excellent scientific publications. It is unfortunate that his metaphysi- 
cal speculations do not attain the soundness of his biological conclusions. 
Raymonp H. Res, S.J. 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


L’UNITE DE LA CONNAISSANCE. By Antoine de Coninck. Louvain: 
L’Institut Supérieur, 1947. Pp. 186. 

The author’s intention is to examine the thesis that human knowl- 
edge is composed of two elements—the one sensible, the other intellectual 
—and to examine the foundation and value of these two elements 
(p. 14). 

He also tells us that his view (noire facon de voir) is perfectly in line 
with Thomism (dans la ligne du thomisme). He (nous) hopes to show 
that, once his own position is rejected, it becomes impossible to arrive 
legitimately, with St. Thomas, at the unity of man’s substantial form 
Cac15): 

This reviewer finds it difficult to understand how the author’s point of 
view is in line with Thomism when so many notions essential to St. 
Thomas’s delicate structure are misinterpreted or denied. This is evi- 
dent in the author’s notion of abstraction, in his denial of the duality of 
agent and possible intellect, and in his notion of being and the connec- 
tion between these positions. 
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When speaking of positive science the author says “by abstraction we 
do not seize directly what things are, but we simply try to distinguish 
them and classify them systematically through consideration of their 
varied interactions” (p. 38). Later, when he speaks of abstraction as 
an operation of mind, he sees its very essence as defined above. 
“Abstractive activity is not adequately distinct from the work of com- 
parison and of classification” (p. 63). “To abstract is to seize, while 
neglecting the rest, that aspect which in the comparison of them we judge 
common to many things” (p. 64). This seems to miss the very point 
of the notion of abstraction in the philosophy of St. Thomas. St. Thomas 
makes it express the process by which an intelligence, which in its condi- 
tions of existence is necessarily nonintuitive, seizes in the material thing, 
which is only potentially intelligible, the intelligibility of this material 
thing. 

In line with his notion of abstraction, the author sees no need for the 
possible and agent intellects (p. 84). He finds that duality difficult to 
defend because the agent intellect as “. . . the most active and spiritual 
principle in human knowledge is not conscious” (p. 84). We are con- 
scious, he says, only of the act of possible intellect. 

Moreover, in his own solution he tends to eliminate the very distinc- 
tion in knowledge that forces St. Thomas to pose the notion of an agent 
intellect. He says (pp. 84-85), 


if one admits that human knowledge is rigorously one and 
that it is composed both of a material element which is, in 
the human composite, the principle of spatiality and of pas- 
sivity and of a unique formal element, “an agent,” that is 
to say, a principle in the human composite, of an activity 
which surpasses and transcends the material impulsion 
which is received—if one admits this, then all that char- 
acterizes human knowledge is perfectly explained. 


This unique formal element seems to be best explained when the 
author explains the notion of being. The formal element is identical 
with being conscious of ourselves-in-relation-with-the-rest of the uni- 
verse. And this relation of ourselves-with-the-rest has included in it 
our “sensations” which, though intrinsically spatio-temporal, yet “intrin- 
sically, identically in themselves” transcend matter. Hence, conscious- 
ness of ourselves sensing, i.e., of ourselves in relation with the uni- 
verse—this consciousness is knowledge of being. For this relation 
involves sense and intellect as one, since it contains the active element 
as well as the passive in which we are determined by things. 


As being, we know strictly only ourselves in the universe. 
And as we have just shown that we know ourselves in the 
universe, in the measure in which we are active, our activ- 
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ity—more correctly, ourselves active—is in equal fashion 

the measure of what we strictly know as being (p. 118). 
The only line that might connect this position with St. Thomas is a 
tangent. 

The author’s position considered in itself appears to be fighting a 
position that sees the distinction of sense and intellect as corresponding 
to two beings, one as a body and the other as pure intellect. Thus the 
author stresses that man has not a sensible, material knowledge and a 
purely spiritual intellectual knowledge, but rather a knowledge which 
is human (p. 80). However rightly, though, he stresses the unity of 
human knowledge, he hardly clarifies the various elements that we can 
discern in that knowledge by taking the position (p. 89) that 

even in rational psychology, in metaphysics, and so on, 
our activity of knowledge (activité de connaissance) is 
intrinsically material, just as even in what we call our 
sensations it is intrinsically transcendent; so that there is 
no occasion of affirming in man a real duality of sense and 
intelligence, nor consequently of establishing what is 
exactly the difference between the two and what is the 
dependence of the second with respect to the first. 


It appears that the author was led to his position in part by tending 
to identify a descriptive analysis with a philosophical explanation, some- 
what after the fashion of Bergson. Also, in insisting that we are con- 
scious in knowing, he tends to confound consciousness with intellectual 


knowledge. 
E. G. SALMON 


Fordham University 
New York, New York 


On Free Witt. By St. Augustine. Translated by Carroll Mason 
Sparrow. University of Virginia Studies, Vol. IV. Char- 
lottesville: Univ. of Virginia, 1947. Pp. xii + 149. $3.00. 

Scarcely any recent publication illustrates better than this translation 
the almost universal appeal of the thought of St. Augustine of Hippo. 

In the foreword to this little volume, Walter A. Montgomery, emeritus 

professor of Latin in the University of Virginia, who has edited the 

translation, gives many interesting sidelights on the character of the 
translator. Dr. Sparrow was a professor of physics at the University 
of Virginia. He worked on this translation during the four years pre- 
ceding his death, in 1941. Apparently, he had come upon the De Libero 

Arbitrio in the volume published some years ago by Father Tourscher 

of Villanova College. He saw that the Tourscher version was some- 

what awkward in its English style, so he retranslated the whole thing, 
using the Tourscher Latin text. This Latin text omits some sentences, 
which have been supplied by the editor. 
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It is enough to say that Dr. Sparrow made a very readable English 
version, the best now available. No annotation was supplied by the 
translator ; in fact, he does not seem to have known much of Augustinian 
literature, apart from this work. Acknowledgment of the use of REP. 
McKeon’s translation of the second book is the only indication of exter- 
nal reading. No doubt Dr. Pegis’s forthcoming translation of the same 
treatise will offer an interesting contrast in the matter of documentation. 
The merits of this present translation lie in faithfulness to literal mean- 
ing, combined with good English style. In spots, the work has the 
fine flavor of old-world literature, just the sort of thing one would expect 
from the courtly halls of the University of Virginia. The following 
sentence illustrates this point and may explain why the book caught the 
attention of the translator: “And in truth, if you hearken reverently 
and attentively, every appearance and movement of created nature which 
falls within our ken, by its diverse movements and affections utters 2 
lesson for us, as by a variety of tongues; calling out and shouting to us 
that the Creator must be acknowledged” (p. 143). 

VERNON J. BOURKE 
Saint Louis University 


An Historicat IntropucTION To MopERN PuILosopHy. By 
Hugh Miller. New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. x ~ 
+615. $5.00. 

This book is not just another routine survey of the field. Perhaps 

a more accurate title for it would have been “An Historical Introduction 

to Contemporary Philosophy.” The author takes his point of depar- 

ture from the actual division of political power between Russia and the 

United States. Behind this division lies a basic difference in theory of 

government and even in philosophical outlook. As an aid to under- 

standing and grappling with this situation, Professor Miller makes a 

review of the entire Western philosophical tradition. One hundred 

pages are allotted to Greek philosophy, while a chapter each is devoted 
to Christianity and medieval philosophy. A major portion of the 
medieval section is concerned with Franciscan philosophy, because of 
its empirical temper and bearing on modern science. The great modern 
systems are treated of in a dozen further chapters, with the last third 
of the book being given over to a discussion of contemporary schools 

( realism, pragmatism, and positivism), a proposed solution of the most 

persistent issue in philosophy, and a surmise about the future of science 


and philosophy. A list of suggested readings is appended to each 
chapter in the historical sections. 
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What raises this textbook above the average is the properly philosophi- 
cal attitude maintained throughout. Miller believes that a relation can 
be established between totalitarianism and rationalism and between 
democracy and empiricism. Without simplifying the historical data 
excessively, he tries to develop this theme of the corresponding con- 
trasts in philosophy and government throughout our Western cultural » 
life. Especially in the modern period, the interpretation placed upon 
mathematics and physical science has been decisive for shaping philosophy 
in an empirical or a rationalist mould. Miller himself sides with 
empiricism, but demands that it make room for theoretical interest and 
logical rigor, for the search after justice, and for a religious ennoble- 
ment of man. From the standpoint of this broadly conceived naturalism, 
he offers a fresh approach to the great thinkers of past and present. 
It would be rash to concede that this book has settled the perennial 
debates in philosophy and government with the aid of contemporary 
' logistics and physical science. But it does offer independent appraisal 
of the ways of thought which have helped to make the world in which 
our own responsibility lies. 

JAMES Cue. 
Saint Louis University 


THE New FounpaTION oF INTERNATIONAL Law. By Jorge Ameri- 
cano. New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. xvi + 137. 
$2.50. 

Dr. Americano, who is a professor of law at the University of Sao 
Paulo, has submitted in a slender volume an interesting plan for a new 
world order. The American edition of the book, which was published 
in November, 1947, is a translation of the Brazilian edition, issued in 
Portuguese, which seems to have been completed in 1945 before the 
end of the war with Japan (p. xi). The book is based upon the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter. The author proposes a new approach 
toward international law. He maintains that a reform of its founda- 
tions is needed; that international law, like all other branches of law, 
ought to be based on justice. He demands the establishment of efficient 
organizations for the proper functioning of international law. He con- 
siders it as the principal object of international law to guarantee the 
four freedoms, namely, freedom from fear (right to peace), freedom 
from want (right to a decent life), freedom of speech (right to think), 
and freedom of worship (right to believe)—the four basic principles, 
assuring human dignity, which will constitute a bill of rights under 
international law. 
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The author regards the following as persons in international law: 
(1) The superstate (the international body politic). It is constituted 
by the community of nations and vested with political power delegated 
to it by the member states through voluntary limitation of their 
sovereignty. This power will be exercised by three separate organs, 
namely, the international assembly, the security council, and the supreme 
court of international justice. (2) Individuals (natural persons). The 
basic innovation of the Atlantic Charter is that it introduces a new 
person in international law—the human being. (Hitherto, only states 
were considered as persons of international law—at least, this was, and 
still is, the predominant view). The author places man, the natural 
person, immediately after the superstate in the order of international 
persons. (3) The nation. It comes only after the individual. Its 
sovereignty is limited primarily by the obligation to adopt a democratic 
state organization, by the submission to the decisions of the interna- 
tional court of justice and to the laws of the international assembly, 
and by the duty of cooperation with the superstate. (4) Regional asso- 
ciations of nations, such as the Pan American Union). This type of 
international person does not possess sovereignty, which is retained by 
the member states. (5) International autarchies. These are autonomous 
intergovernmental organizations, such as the “specialized agencies” of 
the United Nations. 

The author makes the following suggestions for the organization of 
the international community. There should be three distinct branches, 
namely: (1) The international deliberative body, or assembly, which 
should be composed of (a) the nation-states through their representa- 
tives, each state having one vote, and (b) proportional representation 
of the peoples. The assembly should possess mainly legislative powers. 
(2) The executive body. Its functions would be to carry out the 
laws of the international assembly and the decisions of the international 
court, to exercise police power by maintaining order, preventing aggres- 
sion, and taking security measures, and to perform the administration 
of the superstate which would be divided into eighteen sections, cover- 
ing economic, health, cultural, educational, political, military, diplomatic, 
and juridical matters. (3) The judicial branch. Its jurisdiction and 
procedure are outlined. It is formed by the supreme court of interna- 
tional justice which possesses compulsory jurisdiction, covering all 
persons of international law in disputes between the various kinds of 
persons. The supreme court has original as well as appellate juris- 
diction. In the latter case parties may have recourse to the international 


court from the decisions of national courts in matters of international 
law. 
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The superstate possesses international property which includes the 
oceans, straits and canals of international value, the air, and land not 
yet appropriated by a state. (The author admits that it is very unlikely 
that such land exists.) 

Under the new order, war is a harmful international act—a crime— 
which does not admit of regulation. It will call for repression by inter- 
national police measures to be taken by the organized community. 
Since war is a criminal act, there is no room for neutrality—no such 
right is recognized by the international community. This leads to the 
abolition of neutrality. 

What is needed to make the proposed world order a reality, is edu- 
cation. The author warns that the world mentality must be changed; 
otherwise there is danger of another war which might destroy the 
world. But this change in human thinking can be accomplished by 
education for peace—instead of for war—which will stress exploits in 
the field of culture rather than—as hitherto—exploits on the field of 
battle. Dr. Americano assigns to educators this immense task and 
seems to be convinced that they will be able to attain the goal of bring- 
ing about world government. 

It would have enhanced the value of the present book if the author 
had integrated in the American edition the main developments and 
important events which have occurred since the completion of the 
Brazilian edition. References made in the book to various events and 
problems sound today like an anachronism, and the international scene 
on the whole has changed considerably since the end of World War II. 
However, the proposed plan of a world organization, as outlined by 
Dr. Americano, is as sound now as it was in 1945 and is far in advance 
of the present powers and functions of the United Nations. 

The New Foundation of International Law contains neither a bibliog- 
raphy nor an index, but it has a detailed table of contents. 

HERBERT WEINSCHEL 
Saint Louis University 


Eruics: WITH SPECIAL APPLICATION TO THE NURSING PROFESSION. 
By Joseph B. McAllister, S.S. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1947. Pp. xxii + 442. $2.75. 


This book partially solves one of the problems that have confronted 
most of us who have attempted to teach “ethics” to nurses: the pro- 
curing of an adequate text book. In view of what the content of such 
a course is currently considered to be, this book contributes more 
towards the solution of the problem than most of the other texts now 
available. To criticise certain points in detail is hardly in place in a 
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short review such as this. But it may be pointed out that the relation 
between the two parts of the book—general ethics and special ethics— 
is not too well maintained. In the first part the author, as he says 
following St. Thomas (p. 133), gives a brief treatment of the virtues. 
But the duties treated in the second part are not presented in explicit 
relation to that habit of which they are the object, namely, justice. It 
would be wrong to leave the impression that such a lack of integration 
is that of St. Thomas—as the Secunda Secundae of the Swmma will 
testify. 

But the total solution of the problem of teaching ethics to nurses— 
and to others as well—still seems to go begging. As the author cor- 
rectly says in his introduction, “Ethics is not a self-sufficient philosophi- 
cal science. A complete philosophy includes ethics, so ethics implies 
a whole philosophy. Ethics without any or at best only weak meta- 
physical foundations is dangerous . . .” (p. 13).' Does this mean that 
no nurse should study ethics unless she has had good, solid courses on 
the philosophy of being and the philosophy of man? If so, then let that 
be taken for granted and let not the “ethics” book proceed in its intro- 
ductory pages as if such were not the case. Or does it mean that where 
it is impossible for the nurse to: study these prerequisite sciences, she 
should not study ethics at all? In that case the only thing left to do 
would be to present her with a body of conclusions and let her take 
them on faith—moral theology. Or rather is it not true that, even 
though the nurse as well as anyone else has had a complete course in 
philosophy, she still needs the theology of morality to tell her whether 
her acts lead to her actual ultimate end and are meritorious? It would 
seem that the time has come to honestly face up to these problems of 
teaching morality and to seek some sort of practical answer. 


Tuomas E. Davitt, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


VENT’ANNI DI STUDI SCOTISTI (1920-1940). By Efrem Bettoni, 
O.F.M. Milan, Direzione e Redazione, 1943. Pp. 105. 

This is an excellent survey of Scotistic publications and research in 
the period 1920-1940. Father Bettoni first lists general bibliographies 
on Duns Scotus and indicates their incomplete character. Because it 
postdates his period, the Scotistic Bibliography by Father M. Grajewski, 
O.F.M., in Franciscan Studi-s, new series, I (1941), 73-78, is not men- 
tioned. But this later list may be used to supplement the information 
given by Father Bettoni. 

The four parts of the Italian bibliography cover respectively the life, 
works, philosophy, and theology of Scotus. The various studies are 
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listed in footnotes on each page, and the body of the work analyzes the 
content of each. As a result, the work is actually a summary of the 
findings of a large body of research in this field. Unfortunately, the 
method is not combined with any orderly arrangement of the studies 
treated. If they had been numbered in sequence throughout the work, 
or arranged alphabetically or chronologically within each section, it 
would have been possible to find the analysis of a given work when 
wanted. As it is, one has to look through all the footnotes in order to 
locate any study. There is no index of any kind to assist one in this 
search. 

In spite of these defects, this book can be quite useful to students 
of the history of Catholic philosophy and theology. Father Bettoni 
indicates, in his conclusion, his intention to prepare a more complete 
bibliography and asks for suggestions and criticisms. In the same 
spirit of objective scholarship, one may make the following recommenda- 
tions: (a@) put an index of authors’ names and key terms in the next 
- edition; (6) put the main text into Latin, so that all who are interested 
in the progress of Scotistic studies may read it. 

VERNON J. BoURKE 
Saint Louis University 


GuipE To PuttosopHy. By C. E. M. Joad. New York: Dover 
Publications. Pp. 592. $3.50. 

This is the first American printing of a work originally published in 
1936. It is useful to have available again one of the best nontechnical 
summaries of the problems and diverse positions of philosophy and 
philosophers. Professor Joad is well known for the clarity and con- 
ciseness of his exposition and the excellence of his criticism. These 
qualities are all illustrated in this work. 

Rosert J. Hentz, S.J. 
Saint Loms University 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF ST. THOMAS 


The growing interest in St. Thomas has created a great demand, both in schools 
and elsewhere, for English translations of his various works. THe MopERN ScHOOL- 
MAN has attempted to list here all translations whether printed, mimeographed, 
or filed as theses in university libraries. From time to time, as the material warrants, 
supplementary lists will be published. Hence, those who are preparing any sort 
of translation of the writings of St. Thomas are requested to send a complete 
description of the translation to the editor of THE MopERN SCHOOLMAN. 

In the list below, the Latin titles are printed in heavy type, and the translations 
are listed under them. The order of listing the Latin titles is that used by Vernon 
J. Bourke in his Thomistic Bibliography, 1920-1940, published by THE MODERN 
ScCHOOEMAN, 

De Propositionibus Modalibus 

Suelzer, John. “De Propositionibus Modalibus.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, 

Catholic University of America, Washington. 
De Ente et Essentia 

Leckie, G. G. Concerning Being and Essence. With preface. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1937. Pp. xliv + 48. 

Riedl, C. C. On Being and Essence. Toronto: St. Michael’s College, 1934. Pp. 66. 

De Principiis Naturae 

Henle, R. J., SJ., and Bourke, V. J. “S. Thomae Aquinatis De Principiis 
Naturae.” Saint Louis: Saint Louis University, 1947. Pp. 91 (mimeographed). 

Sees R. A. The Principles of Nature. St. Paul: North Central Pub. Co., 
Contra Impugnantes Dei Cultum et Religionem 

Procter, J..O.P. An Apology for the Religious Orders by St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Saint Louis: B. Herder, 1902. Pp. 43-376. 

Quaestiones Disputatae de Veritate 

Crewse, E. R., S.J. “The De Veritate of St. Thomas Aquinas,” Q. 1. 1-5. With 
‘Sree Unpublished M.A. thesis, Saint Louis University, Saint Louis, 

Eglsaer, R. J., S.J. “The De Veritate of St. Thomas Aquinas,” Q. 2. 3-4. With 
introduction and notes. Unpublished M.A. thesis, Saint Louis University, Saint 
Louis, 1947. 

Fagan, L. FB, S.J. “The De Veritate of St. Thomas Aquinas,” Q. 3, 3-8. With 
introduction and notes. Unpublished M.A. thesis, Saint Louis University, Saint 
Louis, 1948. 

ae re S.J. Phe De Veritate of St. Thomas Aquinas,” Q. 1. 6-12. 

ith introduction and notes. Un i i i i i i 
a ee published M.A. thesis, Saint Louis University, 

Killoren, K. E., S.J. “The De Veritate of St. Thomas Aquinas,” Q. 2. 1-2. With 
introduction and notes. Unpublished M.A. thesis, Saint Louis University, Saint 
Louis, 1947, ; 

Mayer, M. H. The Philosophy of Teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. Partial 


translation of De Veritate,Q. 10. Preface by E. A. Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Pub. Co. Pp. 164. 
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McKeon, R. “The Disputed Questions on Truth,” Q.1. Selections from Medieval 
Philosophers. With introduction. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 
Vol. II, pp. 149-234. 

Raynor, J. P., S.J. “The De Veritate of St. Thomas Aquinas,” Q. 2. 5-7. With 
introduction and notes. Unpublished M.A. thesis, Saint Louis University, Saint 
Louis, 1947, 

Expositio super Boetium de Trinitate 

Brennan, Sister Rose Emmanuella. The Trinity and Unicity of the Intellect. 
With preface. Saint Louis: B. Herder, 1946. Pp. 1-197. 

White, V., O.P. On Searching Into God, Q.2. With foreword and notes. 
Oxford: Blackfriars Publs., 1947. Pp. 48 

Summa contra Gentiles, seu De Veritate Catholicae Fidei 

Fathers of the English Dominican Province. The Summa contra Gentiles, From 
latest Leonine edition. 5 vols. London: Burns, Oates (New York: Benziger 
Bros.) , 1928-29, 

Pegis, A. C. Conira Gentiles, III, 1-113. Vol. II of Basic Writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (pp. 3-224). Annotated with introduction and indices. New York: 
Random House, 1945. 

Rickaby, Joseph, S.J. Of God and His Creatures. With notes. London: Burns, 
Oates (Saint Louis: B. Herder), 1905. Pp. xxi + 423. 

De Emptione et Venditione ad Tempus 

Turner, W. “De Emptione et Venditione.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, Catholic 
2 University of America, Washington. 
De Rege et Regno, sive de Regimine Principum 

Phelan, G. B. On the Governance of Rulers. Toronto: St. Michael’s College, 
1935. Pp. 143. 

Quaestiones Disputatae de Potentia Dei 

Shapcote, L., O.P. On the Power of God. London: Burns, Oates (New York: 
Benziger Bros.), 1932-34. Vol. I (qq. 1-3) pp. xii + 248. Vol. II (aq. 4-6) pp. 
viii + 227. Vol. Til (qq. 7-10) pp. viii + 228. 

Summa Theologica 

Fathers of the English Dominican Province. The Summa Theologica. 2d revised 
ed. 22 vols. London: Burns, Oates (New York: Benziger Bros.),-1912-36. 

Herbert, A. G. God and His Works. Selections from Part I of the Summa Theo- 

. logica. With introduction. London: SPCK Texts for Students, 40, 1927. Pp. 
xxiv + 128. 

Pegis, A. C. Summa Theologica, I. Vol. I of Basic Writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (pp. lii + 1097.). Summa Theologica, 1-li, 6-21; II-II, 1-7, ibid., 
Vol. II (pp. 49-114 and 225-1179). Annotated with introduction and indices. 
New York: Random House, 1945. 

Treatise on Law (Summa Theologica, I-I1, 90-97). Chicago: Great Books 
Foundation. 

Quaestiones Disputatae de Spiritualibus Creaturis 

Kochanski, A. J., S.J. “The De Spiritualibus Creaturis of St. Thomas Aquinas,” 
aa. 1-3. With introduction and notes. Unpublished M.A. thesis, Saint Louis 
University, Saint Louis, 1943. 

Quinn, R. J., S.J. “The De Spiritualibus Creaturis of St. Thomas Aquinas,” 
aa. 9-11. With introduction and notes. Unpublished M.A. thesis, Saint Louis 
University, Saint Louis, 1945. 

In VIII Libros Physicorum Expositio 

Kocourek, R. A. The Commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas on Book I of the 
Physics of Aristotle. With introductory outline. St. Paul: College of St. 
Thomas, 1947. Pp. 76. 

De Perfectione Vitae Spiritualis, contra Magistrum Geraldum j 

Guenther, G. J., S.J. “The De Perfectione Vitae Spiritualis of St. Thomas 
Aquinas,” chaps. 20-26. With introduction and notes. Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Saint Louis University, Saint Louis, 1942. 
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Kloster, C. G., S.J. “The De Perfectione Vitae Spiritualis of St. Thomas 
Aquinas,” chaps. 13-19. With introduction and notes. Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis, 1944. : ’ 

Schmitt, J. X., S.J. “The De Perfectione Vitae Spiritualis of St. Thomas 
Aquinas,” chaps. 1-12, With introduction and notes. Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis, 1942. 

De Sortibus ad Dominum Jacobum a ; : i 

Toomey, John, “De Sortibus.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, Catholic University 
of America, Washington. 

De Occultis Operationibus Naturae ad Quemdam Militem 

McAllister, J. B. The Letter of St. Thomas Aquinas De Occultis Operibus 
Naturae Ad Quemdam Militem Ultramontanum. An annotated translation, 
with introduction, historical background, and analysis of content. Washing- 
ton: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1939. Pp. 209. 


Contra Pestiferam Doctrinam Retrahentium Homines a Religionis Ingressu 

Procter, J., O.P. An Apology for the Religious Orders by St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Saint Louis: B. Herder, 1902. Pp. 377-483. 

De Judiciis Astrorum ad Fratrem Reginaldum Socium Suum Carissimum 

Philbin, John. “De Judiciis Astrorum ad Fratrem Reginaldum.” Unpublished 
M.A. thesis, Catholic University of America, Washington. 

De Aeternitate Mundi contra Murmurantes 

Feely, James. “De Aeternitate Mundi.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington. 

De Unitate Intellectus contra Averroistas 

Brennan, Sister Rose Emmanuella. The Trinity and the Unicity of the Intellect 
by St. Thomas Aquinas. With preface. Saint Louis: B. Herder, 1946. Pp. 
201-281. 

Kerr, C. L., S.J. “The De Unitate Intellectus contra Averroistas of St. Thomas 
Aquinas,” chaps. 3-5. With introduction and notes. Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis, 1947. 

Pates, R. G., S.J. “The De Unitate Intellectus contra Averroistas of St. Thomas 
Aquinas,” chaps. 1-2. With introduction and notes. Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis, 1945. 

In Libros de Anima Expositio 

Kocourek, R. A. The Commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas on Aristotle’s Treatise 
on the Soul. Bk. I, 1-2; Bk. II, 1-13, 24; Bk. III, 1-13. St. Paul: College of 
St. Thomas, 1946. Pp. 61. 


Compendium Theologiae ad Fratrem Reginaldum, sive De Fide et Spe 
Dunn, R. J. The Compendium Theologiae, I, tract 2. Toronto: St. Michael’s 
College, 1934, Pp. 194. 
Vollert, Cyril, S.J. Compendium of Theology, St. Thomas Aquinas. Saint Louis: 
B. Herder, 1947. Pp. xx + 366. 


De Mixtione Elementorum ad Magistrum Philippum de Castrocoeli 
Riley, William. “De Mixtione Elementorum.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, Cath- 
olic University of America, Washington. 
De Moto Cordis ad Magistrum Philippum de Castrocoeli 
Sullivan, John. “De Moto Cordis.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington. 
Expositio Devotissima Orationis Dominicae 
Firminger, W. K. The Most Devout Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. With introduction and notes. London: Faith Press. 1927. 
Pp. xxvi + 54. 
De Duobus Praeceptis Caritatis et Decem Legis Praeceptis 
Shapcote, L., O.P. The Commandments of God; Conferences on the Two Pre- 
cepts of Charity and the Ten Commandments. With introduction by T. Gilby 
O.P, London: Burns, Oates, 1937. Pp. vii + 89. ; 
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De Demonstratione 
Nash, Wilfrid. “De Demonstratione.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, patenle Uni- 
versity of America, Washington. 
De Differentia Verbi Divini et Humani f 
Duke, Frederick. “De Differentia Verbi Divini et Humani.” Unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Catholic University of America, Washington. 
De Instantibus 
Michael, Chester. “De Instantibus.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington. 
De Natura Accidentis ; 
Welch, Delbert. “De Natura Accidentis.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, Catholic 
University of America, Washington. 
De Natura Materiae et Dimensionibus Interminatis 
Klaus, Donald. “De Natura Materiae et Dimensionibus Interminatis.” Unpub- 
lished M.A, thesis, Catholic University of America, Washington. 
De Natura Verbi Intellectus 
Buren, Thomas. “De Natura Verbi Intellectus.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, Cath- 
olic University of America, Washington. 
De Principio Individuationis 
Denman, Donald. “De Principio Individuationis.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Catholic University of America, Washington. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Acton, Lorp. Essays on Freedom and Power. Boston: Beacon Press; June, 
1948. $5.00. 

Avams, Grorce P. Man and Metaphysics. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1948. Pp. 162, $2.50. 

Professor Adams speaks of man’s “metaphysical sense” as his “sense of 
the claims made upon his life and thought by that which transcends the 
phenomenal and empirical order of nature’s events” (p. v). The purpose of 
this book is to study these metaphysical factors, not in isolation, but within 
the total context of human living in which metaphysics is seen to possess the 
disinterestedness of speculation and at the same time to feel the pressure 
and urgency of living. Professor Adams seeks a unity in dualism that will 
neither blank out the tensions and contrasts of reality nor yet totally separate 
them. 

AIKEN, Henry D. Hume’s Moral and Political Philosophy. New York: Hafner 
Pub. Co., 1948. Pp. liv + 388. 

This is the third volume in the “Hafner Library of Classics.” It contains 
selections from Book II and all of Book III of A Treatise of Human 
Nature, the whole of An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, and 
select essays from Essays, Moral and Political. There are a lengthy intro- 
duction, a selected bibliography, and an index. 

ALBERNI, ArTuRO. The Eternal Duality. A Study in Logic and Morals. New 
York; Philosophical Lib., 1947. Pp. 240. $3.00. 

Aristotle. Ethics, Bk. I; Politics, Bk. I. Chicago: Great Books Foundation. 
60¢ 


Ethics, Bks. II and VI (chaps. 1, 2, 5, 9, 13). Chicago: Great Books 

Foundation. 40¢ 

Politics. Translated by Sir Ernest Barker. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1948. Pp. 470. $3.50. 

ris St. Confessions, Bks. I-VIII. Chicago: Great Books Foundation. 

gh es Karl Marx. New York: Oxford Univ. Press; spring, 1948. 

p. 273. 

BERNSTEIN, SAMUEL, and Orners (eds.). A Centenary of Marxism. New 
York: Science & Society. Pp. 196. $2.50. 

Boas, GEorcE. Essays on Primitivism and Related Ideas in the Middle Ages. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. Pp. xii + 227. $4.50. 

Bourke, VeRNon J. St. Thomas and the Greek Moralists. The Aquinas Lecture, 
Spring, 1947, Milwaukee: Marquette Univ. Press, 1947. Pp. 63. $1.50. 

Dr. Bourke here examines the influence of Aristotelianism and Stoicism 
on the moral thought of St. Thomas, The specific points studied are: 
(a) the structure of the moral act, (d) right reason as the rule of morality, 
and (c) the organization of moral problems under the virtues. There is an 
index of proper names. 


BRENNAN, Ropert Epwarv, O.P. The Image of His Mak Mil , 
Poh, Co, 108. Pp. 388, 325 
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This is a lively popular account of human nature, its mysteries, activities, 
and destiny by the author of General Psychology and Thomistic Psychology. 
It is intended for the general reader. 

CamLiiet, EMILE, and BLANKENAGEL, Joun C. Great Shorter Works of Pascal. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 

CassirerR, ERNST; KRISTELLER, PAuL OsKAR; and RANDALL, JouN HERMAN, JR. 
Petrarca, Valla, Ficino, Pico, Pomponazzi, Vives. The Renaissance Phi- 
losophy of Man. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 400. $5.00. 

Catiin, Grorce. Story of the Political Philosophers. New York: Tudor Pub. 
Co., 1947. Pp. 801. $2.98. 

Cuuanc-Tzu. Musings of a Chinese Mystic. Selections from the Philosophy 
of Chuang-Tzu. New York: Transatlantic Arts, 1948. Pp. 112. $1.25. 
CHuRCcHMAN, C. West. Theory of Experimental Inference. New York: Mac- 

millan Co. Pp. 303. $4.25. 

CiaRrK, JoHN Maurice. Alternative to Serfdom. Five Lectures Delivered on the 
William W. Cook Foundation at the University of Michigan, March, 1947. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. Pp. 171. $3.00. 

College Reading and Religion. A Survey of College Reading Materials Spon- 
sored by the Edward W. Hazen Foundation and the Committee on Religion 
and Education of the American Council on Education. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1948. Pp. 345. $5.00. 

This is a study of the attitude towards religion explicitly or implicitly 
present in college textbooks and collateral readings. The first two chapters, 
which treat of textbooks in the history of philosophy and in problematic 
philosophy respectively, will be of special interest to philosophers and to 
Catholics in general. The other fields examined are psychology, psychiatry, 
history, philosophy of education, English literature, music, European history, 
economics, sociology, cultural anthropology, physical sciences, and biological 
sciences. Each chapter concludes with a list of current texts and readings. 

Corter, A. C. Natural Species. An Essay in Definition and Classification. 
Weston, Mass.: Weston College Press; July, 1947, Pp. iv + 274. $3.00. 

This, in the author’s words, is an outline or essay in search of a definition 
of species which will be acceptable to everyone and of assistance to science, 
philosophy, and theology. It ranges over the fields of the last three men- 
tioned sciences in most summary fashion, mainly sifting opinions and finally 
defining the biological species by sameness of extrinsic purpose in living 
beings. The book is useful as an introduction to’a thorny problem; but it 
is not a fundamental contribution, relying as it does on secondary sources 
and opinions of various individuals without carefully re-examining all 
evidence. The book has a bibliography and index. 

Davies, Davin Ricuarv. Reinhold Niebuhr. Prophet from America. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 117. $2.00. 

Dererrari, Roy J.; Berry, Sr. Mary Inviorata; and McGutness, JosEPH 
Icnattus, O.P. A Lexicon of St. Thomas Aquinas. Washington: Catholic 
Univ. of America Press. $12.50 per fascicle ($62.50 for the series). 

De Grecorio, Cosimo. Treatise on Ethics at Law. Boston: Meador Pub. Co., 
1948. Pp. 24. $1.00. 

Detos, JoszepH T., O.P., and Orners. Race: Nation: Person. New York: 
Barnes & Noble. $3.75. 

De Mariana, Juan. The King and the Education of the King. An English 
Translation of Bk. I of De Rege et Regis Institutione by George Albert 
Moore. Washington: Country Dollar Press; May, 1947. Pp. 440. $5.00. 

This translation, the second volume to appear in the “Moore Series of 
Source Books,” presents Juan de Mariana in English for the first time. It 
is published with an elaborate historical and critical introduction, a bibliogra- 
phy, and a detailed index. (To be reviewed.) 
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DenoMy, ALEXANDER J., C.S.B. The Heresy of Courtly Love. New York: 
Declan X. McMullen Co. Pp. 96. $1.50. 

De Ovres, Rarmunpo. Maybe You're Not Crazy. An Introduction to Psy- 
chiatry. Atlanta: Tupper & Love, 1948. Pop. 236. $3.00. 

EHRENWALD, JAN. Telepathy and Medical Psychology. Foreword by Gardner 
Murphy. New York: W. W. Norton, 1948. Pp. 212. $3.00. 

Evans-Wentz, W. Y. Oriental Philosophies. New York: Russell F. Moore 
Co. 00. 

ao oe eee The Faith of Reason. Néw York: King’s Crown Press; 
May 6, 1948. Pp. x + 165. $3.00. 

FRrEweEL, Frank. Francis Lieber, Nineteenth-Century Liberal. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1947. Pp. 458. $4.50. 

Gaon, Saapya. The Book of Doctrines and Beliefs. Abridged ed. New York: 
Crown Publs., 1948. Pp. 190. $2.50. 

Garaupy, Rocer. Literature of the Graveyard: Jean-Paul Sartre, Francois 
Mauriac, André Malraux, Arthur Koestler. New York: International Publs., 
1948. Pp. 64. $1.25. 

Gitson, EttenNE. History of Philosophy and Philosophical Education. The 
Aquinas Lecture, Fall, 1947. Milwaukee: Marquette Univ. Press, 1948. 
Pp. 68. $1.50. 

This is a discussion of the nature of the philosophical life and of the 
necessity for the historical approach to philosophy. Professor Gilson makes 
a considerable distinction between the teaching of philosophy and philosophiz- 
ing. 

Graso, Cari Henry. The Creative Critic. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1948. Pp. 140. $3.00. 

Hatt, MantEy Parmer. Pathways of Philosophy. Los Angeles: Philosophical 
Research Soc., 1947. Pp. 253. $3.00. 

HEIMANN, Epuarp. Freedom and Order. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Pp, 360. $3.00. 

Hertz, Ricoarp. Chance and Symbol. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Pp. 210. $3.00. 

Hosses, THomas. Leviathan, Bk. I, chaps. 1-7, 11, 13-15; Bk. II, chaps. 17-21. 
Chicago: Great Books Foundation. 40¢ 

Hucutey, J. Neat. Trends in Protestant Social Idealism. New York: King’s 
Crown Press. Pp. 196. $3.00. 

Hume, Davip. Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion. New York: Social 
Sciences Publs., 1948. Pp. 261. $4.25. 

Humpurey, Grorce. Directed Thinking. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. 
229. $3.50. 

Huson, Hosart. Pythagoran. The Religious, Moral, and Ethical Teachings of 
Pythagoras Reconstructed and Edited. Refugio, Tex.: Published by the 
Author, 1947, Pp. 222. $5.00. 


a patos Isis and Osiris. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1948. Pp. 

1. 50. 

JEFFREYS, Harotp. Theory of Probability. New York: Oxford Univ. Press; 
spring, 1948. Pp. 400. $8.50. 

JEHUDA Hatevi (Ha-Levi Judah). Kuzari: The Book of Proof and Argument. 
Abridged ed. New York: Crown Publs., 1948. Pp. 147. $2.50. 

JoacHim, Harotp H. Logical Studies. New York: Oxford Univ. Press; spring 
1948. Pp. 320. $6.00. 


Kartsorr, Lours O. Philosophy of Mathematics. Ames: low 
Press, 1948. Pp. 266. $5.00. es: Iowa State College 


This is an introduction to the philosophy of mathematics which attempts 
to bring together in an ordered presentation the epistemological and other 
philosophical problems raised and discussed by mathematicians, The book 
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is written for beginners who have, however, some maturity in both mathe- 

‘ matical and philosophical thinking. (To be reviewed.) 

ISTERKEGAARD, SOREN. The Gospel of Suffering. Translated from the Danish 
by D. F. and L. M. Swenson. Minneapolis: Augsburg Press, 1948. Pp. 
245. $2.75. 

Knox, T. M. Hegel: Early Theological Writings. Chicago: Univ, of Chicago 
Press, 1948. Pp. 346. $5.00. 

Lancer, Susanne K. Philosophy in a New Key. New York: Penguin Books; 
Feb., 1948. Pp. 248. 35¢ 

The new key is the concept of symbolization in which the author sees the 
starting point of a new era in philosophy. The power of symbolization 
gives man his superiority over the brute and explains reason, religion, and 
art. Support and illustration of this thesis is found in mathematics, 
Freudianism, symbolic logic, semantics, primitives, religions, and so forth. 

Law, Wit1aM. Selected Mystical Writings. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1948. Pp. 448. $5.00. 

LivapeAs, THEM, and Oruers. Philosophical Discussions. Chicago: Hellenic 
Christian Educational Society, 1948. Pp. 39. 

Locke, Joun. Essay on Human Understanding. Bk. III. Chicago: Great 
Books Foundation. 60¢ 

Of Civil Government. Second Essay. Chicago: Great Books Founda- 

tion. 60¢ 

Two Treatises of Government. New York: Hafner Pub. Co., 1947. 
Pp. xliii + 311. 

The second volume of the “Hafner Library of Classics” contains the com- 
plete text of Two Treatises of Government as published in the edition of 
1764. (The spelling and punctuation have been modernized.) The 
Patriarcha of Filmer (Locke’s explicit adversary in the First Treatise) is 
in the text of the Chiswell edition of 1680. There are a lengthy introduc- 
tion, a few notes, a selected bibliography, a bibliographical note on Sir Robert 
Filmer, and a list of his works. There is no index. 

Loisy, ALFRED Firmin. The Birth of the Christian Religion. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 413. $5.00. 

Lucey, REVEREND Wittiam. The International Society: Nature and Organiza- 
tion. Worcester: Holy Cross College Bookstore. Pp. 57. 50¢ 

Lucian. True History; Dialogues of the Dead; Dialogue of the Heterael; 
Dialogues of the Gods; Alexander the Oracle-Monger; The Sale of Creeds; 
The Fisher. Chicago: Great Books Foundation. $2.20. 

Lucretius. De Rerum Natura, Bks. I-IV. Chicago: Great Books Foundation. 
85¢ 

MACHIAVELLI. The Prince. Chicago: Great Books Foundation. 60¢ 

Maxraxis, Apostotos. A New Philosophy and the Philosophical Sciences. 2 
vols. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $10.00. 

Mann, Tuomas. Nietzsche’s Philosophy in the Light of Contemporary Events. 
Washington: Lib. of Congress, 1947. Pp. 37. 

Maritain, JAcgues, and Cocreau, Jean. Art and Faith. New York: Philo- 
sophical Lib., 1948. Pp. 138. $2.75. 

Two letters are here translated from the French. The first is from the 
French poet Jean Cocteau to Jacques Maritain in which he announces and 
describes his conversion to the Catholic faith. The second is the reply of 
Jacques Maritain. Both letters contain discussions of art and morality, of 
beauty and poetry and the problems of individual destiny. Maritain’s letter 
is distinguished by that insight and sensitivity and that intellectual rectitude 
which we have come to expect from him, 

Martin, Hersert. The Inquiring Mind. New York: Barnes & Noble. Pp. 
280. $2.75. 
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Martin, James Atrrep, Jr. Empirical Philosophies of Religion. New York: 

columbia Univ. Press. Poe f 

ee Kari. Communist ee Chicago: Great Books Foundation. 60¢ 

Marx, Karz, and EncEts, FrepericK. Communist Manifesto. Centennial ed. 
New York: N.Y. Labor News Co., 1948. Pp. 128. $1.50. 

McCatt, Raymonp J. Basic Logic. New York: Barnes & Noble. Pp. 193. 
2.00. 

ean cede Joun W. The Naturalism of Samuel Alexander. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. 111. $2.50. 

McKeon, Cuartes K. A Study of the Summa Philosophiae of the Pseudo- 
Grosseteste. New York: Columbia Univ. Press; July, 1948. Pp. viii + 246. 

.00. 

cra Louis J. A. American Humanism and the New Age. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Pub. Co.; June 18, 1948. Pp. 227. $4.00. 

Louis J. A. Mercier, professor of comparative philosophy and literature at 
Georgetown University, has long been a student of the various humanistic 
movements in the United States. The present volume is a sequel to his 
The Challenge of Humanism published in 1933 when the humanistic move- 
ment of Moore, Babbitt, and Foerster was attracting widespread attention. 
Professor Mercier now surveys the field of humanism and naturalism 
through studies of Babbitt, Hutchins, Lippmann, Hough, of the Saint John’s 
College Program, and the educational theories of Norman Foerster. In 
the context of these studies and critiques, Professor Mercier presents his own 
Catholic position of a “supernaturalized humanism.” 

There is an index of proper names. 

Miu, J. S. Representative Government, chaps. 1-18. Chicago: Great Books 
Foundation, $1.50. 

Monvraicne. Selected Essays. Chicago: Great Books Foundation. 60¢ 

Selections from the Essays of Michel Eyquem de Montaigne. ‘Trans- 
lated and edited by Donald M. Frame. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co. Pp. 
120. 30¢ 

Moors, THoMAS VERNER. The Driving Forces of Human Nature. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1948. Pp. 475. $6.50. 

aire on Man and His Destiny. New York: Exposition Press, 1947. Pp. 

Morcan, JoHN JAcos Brooke, and Lovett, GeorcE D. The Psychology of Abnor- 
mal People. New York: Longmans Green & Co, Pp. 684. $4.50. 

Murray, Rosatinp. The Forsaken Fountain. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1948. Pp. 185. $2.75. 

Rosalind Murray attempts in this book to present philosophical and theo- 
logical truth in a nonspecialist way, yet without cheap vulgarization. The 
theme of the book may be found in this statement: “Apart from God, with- 
out relation to God, there is no truth nor goodness nor beauty, nothing is 
real, there is no life, no ‘l’” (p. 3). Reality, truth, goodness, and beauty 
are studied as leading up to the question: What is God? The book is 
intended for a rather educated audience of nonspecialists. 

NATHANSON, Jerome. Philosophies of Defeat: Mysticism, Neo-Thomism and 
Existentialism. New York: Society for Ethical Culture, 1947. 15¢ 

as F. W. Beyond Good and Evil. Chicago: Great Books Foundation. 

Oates, Wuitney J. Basic Writings of St. Augustine. 2 vols. New York: 
Random House, 1948, Pp. 1545. $10.00. 

ORTEGA Y Gasset, Jose. The Dehumanization of Art, and Notes on the Novel. 
Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1948. Pp, 103. $2.00. 


Owens, JosEpH, C.SS.R. The Doctrine of Being in the Metaphysi i 
New York: Declan X. McMullen Co. i bikin ie i 
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Parsons, Witrrip, S.J. The First Freedom. New York: Declan X. McMullen 
Co. Pp. 178. $2.00. 

PascaL. Pensées. Selections. Chicago: Great Books Foundation. 85¢ 

Prcis, ANton C. Introduction to Saint Thomas Aquinas. New York: Modern 
Lib., 1948. Pp. 720. $1.25. 

Puito Jupagus. Philosophical Writings. Selections. Edited by Hans Lewy. 
New York: Crown Publs., 1948. Pp. 112. $2.25. 

Prato. Apology; Crito; Republic, Bks. I, II. Chicago: Great Books Founda- 
tion. 60¢ 

Meno. Chicago: Great Books Foundation. 40¢ 

The Statesman. Chicago: Great Books Foundation. $1.75. 

Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. Vol. XXII, 
1947, Charles A. Hart (ed.). Washington: Catholic Univ. of America 
Press, 1948. Pp. 246. $3.00. 

The annual meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
for 1947, held in Saint Louis, was devoted to the general subject “The 
Absolute and the Relative.” The discussion under this rubric was carried 
through all the divisions of philosophy. Noteworthy are “The Absolute and 
the Relative in the Metaphysical Order” by the Reverend Charles Denecke, 
S.J. (pp. 40-52), and “The Absolute and the Relative as a Problem in 
Modern Philosophy” by Dr. James Collins. This latter paper, particularly, 

; contains important suggestions for modern ‘Thomists. 

Quotmominir, Francis. Immortality. Portsmouth, Va.: Published by the 
Author, 1948. Pp. 253. $3.75. ) 
Reypurn, HucH Apam, and Orners. Nietzsche. The Story of a Human 

Philosopher. New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 507. $6.00. 
ROSENBLATT, SAMUEL. Book of Beliefs and Opinions. New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press, 1948. Pp. 494. $5.00. 

This volume inaugurates the “Yale Judaica Series.” ‘The Series is spon- 
sored by the Judaica Research at Yale University on the Rabinowitz 
Foundation and will consist mainly of translations of ancient and medieval 
Jewish classics, whether the original be Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, Ethiopic, 
or Arabic. Commentaries, critical texts, and critical studies will also be 
included. The present volume is a translation of the principal work of 
Saadia Ben Joseph, The Book of Beliefs and Opinions. An introduction, an 
extensive index of subjects and names, a list of Scripture citations, and a 
glossary of terms are provided. 

Rousseau, JEAN Jacques. Discourse on Inequality; Treatise on Political Econ- 
omy. Chicago: Great Books Foundation. 40¢ 
The Social Contract, Bks. I-II. Chicago: Great Books Foundation. 


60¢ 
——. The Social Contract. New York: Hafner Pub. Co. 1947. Pp. xxx 


128. 
his is the first volume of the “Hafner Library of Classics” which is 
planned “to make available at a reasonable price definitive editions in 
classics, in social and political science, philosophy, religion, and criticism” 
either in complete, abridged, or anthology form. The series is under the 
direction of Oskar Piest; the advisory board consists of Professor Curt J. 
Ducasse of Brown University, Dean Clarence H. Faust of the University 
of Chicago, Professor Robert M. MacIver of Columbia University, Dean 
Roscoe Pound of Harvard University, and Professor Herbert W. Schneider 
of Columbia University. 

The present volume, neatly printed and substantially bound, contains the 
complete text of the Social Contract revised from an anonymous translation 
published in London in 1791. Introduction, brief notes, a selected bibliogra- 


phy, and an index have been added. 
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RUSSELL, BERTRAND. The Scientific Outlook. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press. Pp. 
277. $3.50. 
Sarrier, Henry V., C.SS.R. A Philosophy of Submission. Washington: 
Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1948. Pp. 212. ‘ 
This is a thesis presented to the School of Philosophy of the Catholic 
University of America. It is a study of all the acts and habits of subordina- 
tion, obedience, and so forth which are directed to any kind of authority. 
It not only investigates the nature of these acts and habits, but compares the 
Thomist theory with other current opinions and makes applications to the 
various forms of society. 


SearLEs, Herpert L. Logic and Scientific Methods. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1948. Pp. 326. $3.50. 

This book is igned as an elementary text in logic, mainly of the so- 
called traditional type, as well as in the methods developed by the various 
modern sciences. The presentation is clear, and numerous problems are 
provided to exercise the student in logical thinking and the detection of 
fallacies. 

Suaw, S. Irwin. Hypnotism Can Help. Philadelphia: David McKay Co., 
1948, Pp. 223. $3.00. 

Srncer, Epcar A., Jr. In Search of a Way of Life. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press; July, 1948. Pp. 97. $1.75. 

This is the first of the Franklin J. Matchette Foundation Lectures, deliv- 
ered at Columbia University in 1947. In it the author discusses the pur- 
poses and ways of living; he draws upon humanistic, scientific, and religious 
traditions to explore the good life in all its implications. 

SPIECELBERG, FrepERIC. The Religion of No-religion. Calif.: Stanford Univ. 
Press. Pp. 130. $5.00. 

Suarez, Francis, S.J. On the Various Kinds of Distinctions. Translated by 
Cyril Vollert, S.J. Milwaukee: Marquette Univ. Press. Pp. 67. 

Tuomas Aguinas, St. Being and Essence. Translated by Armand Maurer, 
C.S.B. New York: Declan X. McMullen Co. 

Compendium of Theology. ‘Translated by Lawrence Lynch. New York: 

Declan X. McMullen Co. 

On Free Choice. Translated by Anton C, Pegis. New York: Declan 
X. McMullen Co. 

—— The Human Wisdom of St. Thomas. A Breviary of Philosophy from 
the works of St. Thomas Aquinas. Arranged by Josef Pieper. Translated 
by Droston Maclaren. New York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. 123. $2.00. 

Treatise on Law (Summa Theologica, I-II, 90-97). Chicago: Great 

Books Foundation. 60¢ 


Toxsvic, Sicng. Emanuel Swedenborg. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; Mar. 
1948. Pp. 389. $5.00. 
This is a complete account of the life, ideas, and spirit of Emanuel 
Swedenborg based on a thorough study of his writings and all available 
sources. A great deal of attention is given to his alleged psychic powers, 
and these are discussed in the light of modern psychic researches and 
psychiatry, 


ToouEy, Joun J., S.J. An Elementary Handbook of Logic. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts Co., 1948. Pp. 194. 
This is a third and revised edition of an elementary handbook of logic 
intended for college students. The materials are drawn from many and 
apparently, disparate sources. Terms are fully and sharply defined illustra- 
tions profusely used, and sets of questions and exercises frequently pro- 


vided. It is surprising that there are no references to the classic Scholastic 
works and none to Maritain’s Formal Logic. 
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TyRRELL, Francis Martin. The Role of Assent in Judgment. A Thomistic 

Study. Washington: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1948. Pp. 184. 

This is a thesis presented to the School of Philosophy of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. It is a study of the “nature of judgment regarded sub- 
jectively as an intellectual act rather than objectively in its logical content.” 
It contains a summary of the Thomist theories of judgment, a survey of 
Scholastic controversies on the nature of judgment and assent from St. 
Thomas to the present day, and an investigation of the role of assent in 
both voluntary and nonvoluntary judgments. 

Watpo, Dwicut. The Administrative State. A Study of the Political Theory 
of American Public Administration. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1948. 
Pp. 236. $3.25. 

Watsu, W. H. Reason and Experience. New York: Oxford Univ. Press; 
spring, 1948. Pp. 272. $4.25. 

WassERMAN, Louis. Modern Political Philosophies and What They Mean. 
New York: Halcyon House. Pp. 285. $1.49. 

WERKEMEIsTER, W. H. An Introduction to Critical Thinking. Lincoln, Nebr.: 
Johnsen Pub. Co. 

WHITEHEAD, ALFRED NortH. Science and the Modern World. Lowell Lectures, 
1925. New York: New American Lib. Pp. 222. 35¢ 

Wuittaker, EpMunp. Space and Spirit. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co.; May, 
1948. Pp. 144. $2.50. 

Wauyrte, Lancerot Law. The Next Development in Man. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1948. Pp. 322. $3.50. 

Mr. Whyte studies the recent disorder of human thinking and living. He 
finds that a new unitary way of thinking is needed that will employ a 
language of process rather than substance and stability, and will be mod- 
eled on the methods of natural science. A physicist by profession, he has 
been led by larger human problems to explore broader fields; in passing 
beyond physics, he carries the limitations of scientific thought with him 
and yet finds in Hegel, Marx, Bergson, and Whitehead an approach kindred 
to his own. He has truly recognized many of our problems; his solutions 
will seem wrongheaded and even naive to Thomists and other Catholic 
intellectuals. (To be reviewed.) 

Winstow, E. M. The Pattern of Imperialism. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press; May, 1948. Pp. xii + 276. $3.75. 

Wo tre, Bernarp, and RosENTHAL, Raymonn. Hypnotism Comes of Age. Its 
Progress from Mesmer to Psychoanalysis. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1948. Pp. 272. $3.00. 

Yearbook on Human Rights. Prepared by the Human Rights Division of the 
Department of Social Affairs, United Nations Secretariat. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press; April, 1948. Pp. 475. $5.00. 
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Apams, Grorce P. Man and Metaphysics. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1948. Pp. 162. $2.50. 

Arxen, Henry D. (ed.). Hume’s Moral and Political Philosophy. New York: 
Hafner Pub. Co., 1947. Pp. liv + 388. $3.50 cloth; $1.75 paper. 

Arsert, Sister Mary. Saint Albert the Great. Oxford: Blackfriars Publs., 1948. 
Pp. 144. 7s. 6d. 

Apert THE GREAT, St. Of Cleaving to God. Translated by Elizabeth Stopp, 
T.0.S.D. Oxford: Blackfriars Publs., 1948. Pp. 59. 2s. 

Armstronc, A. H. An Introduction to Ancient Philosophy. London: Methuen & 
Co. Pp. xvi + 241. 15s. 

Aucustine, St. Confessionum Libri XIII. Edited by Joseph Capello. Rome: 
Marietti, 1948. Pp. liv + 604. 

Bourkk, VERNON J. St. Thomas and the Greek Moralists. The Aquinas Lecture 
for Spring, 1947. Milwaukee: Marquette Univ. Press, 1947. Pp. 70. $1.50. 

BRENNAN, Ropert Epwarp, O.P. The Image of His Maker. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Pub. Co., 1948. Pp. 338. $3.25. 

CHATEAU, JEAN. Le Jeu de Venfant. Paris: J. Vrin, 1946. Pp. 448. 
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